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He Is Risen, Indeed 


By JEROME GAssNER, O.S.B. 


The manner in which the Church 
proposes in her Easter Liturgy the 
fact and proof of the Resurrection of 
Our Lord, presents an argumentation 
of admirable theological structure, of 
unequalled dramatic beauty, and of 
immense apologetic force. And then, 
transcending the historic-apologetic 
aspect of the Resurrection and using it 
as a monumental setting, the Liturgy 
unfolds the Resurrection as a mystery 
in its connection with redemption, in 
its place within the sublime network of 
divine mysteries. These are the two 
aspects, the apologetic and dogmatic, 
under which we shall try to analyze 
in the present article the Proper of 
Easter Week, sketching the main lines 
in the artistic structure of that part 
of the Liturgy which is the type and 
exemplar, origin and center, focus and 
heart, of the Church’s Liturgical Year. 


Resurrection as an Historical Fact 


Christ Himself chose His Resurrec- 
tion as the seal of all His miracles, as 


the conclusive proof of His divine 


mission. In His teaching to the Apostles 
and to the Jews, He pointed with em- 
phasis to this proof, and both Apostles 
and Jews understood Him perfectly on 
this point (cfr. Matt., xii. 39-40, xvi. 


4, 21, xxvi. 61, xxvii. 63; Mark, viii. 
31, xv. 29; Luke, ix. 22, xi. 29; John, 
ii. 19). Summarizing the proof in very 
concise and impressive words, St. Paul 
says (I Cor., xv. 14): “Si autem 
Christus non resurrexit, inanis est ergo 
predicatio nostra, vana est fides ves- 
tra.”” St. Paul does not mean to mini- 
mize the force of all the other miracles 
of Christ; He wishes merely to em- 
phasize the fact that according to the 
intention of the Divine Master all the 
Apostles should base their teaching on 
the Resurrection of Christ as the pri- 
mary motive of credibility. There- 
fore, he concludes (zbid., 15): ‘‘ . . . in- 
venimur autem et falsi testes Dei: 
quoniam testimonium diximus ad- 
versus Deum. quod suscitaverit Chris- 
tum, quem non suscitavit.”’ 

Since Christ intended the Resurrec- 
tion to be the primary motive of cred- 
ibility, Divine Providence in order to 
take away all excuses of unbelief 
willed that the miracle should be 
proved beyond all possibility of doubt 
by verbal testimonies as well as visible 
signs. Following this intention, the 
Apostles referred in their teaching to 
the fullness of the testimonies and 
signs, and the Church took up and 
continued this Apostolic method in the 
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composition of the Liturgy of Easter 


Week. The Liturgy proposes the 
Resurrection of Our Lord as an object 
of both supernatural and natural cer- 
titude: as an object of supernatural 
certitude because of the testimonies 
afforded by the Angels, by Christ, and 
by the Scriptures in which it was fore- 
told; as an object of natural certitude 
because of the evident signs that Christ 
gave in His many appearances. With 
great wisdom the Liturgy arranged the 
different texts of the different testi- 
monies and manifestations on the dif- 
ferent days of the Octave, following 
partly the chronological order and 
partly the order of dignity. The series 
of the testimonies and that of the mani- 
festations are connected with each 
other and with the series of the sta- 
tional churches to compose a beautiful, 
artistic system, to constitute one con- 
tinuous argument. We propose first 
the series of testimonies, then the series 
of manifestations, and finally explain 
their connection with the series of sta- 
tional churches. 


External Form of the Easter Liturgy 


The external form and frame within 
which the Church presents the Resur- 
rection of Christ is the rite of the cele- 
bration of the Old Testament Pasch. 
This relation gave origin to the Easter 
Octave as the first and original Octave; 
hence also the names of the days of 
Easter Week (Feria II Paschzx, etc.). 
At the Paschal celebration the great 
Hallel (Pss. cxii-cxvii )was sung, which 
was a solemn annunciation and proc- 
lamation of the meaning of the Pasch 
as a memorial of the liberation from the 
servitude in Egypt. Consequently, 
the whole Paschal rite received the 
name ‘Annunciation’ or ‘‘Proclama- 
tion’ (Hebr., Haggadah). In analogy 
to the type, our Liturgy presents the 





Easter rites as a most solemn an- 
nunciation and proclamation of the 
Resurrection of Our Lord. Since the 
Easter Octave formerly began with the 
present. Vigil Mass of Holy Saturday 
(which originally concluded the Vigil 
at dawn on Easter Sunday), and con- 
tinued through to the following Satur- 
day, the Proper of the Mass on Holy Sat- 
urday is included in the system of the 
texts; after the translation of the Vigil 
Mass to the morning of Holy Saturday, 
Low Sunday came more and more to 
be considered as the end of the Octave, 
and therefore shows in its Proper this 
connection with Easter Week. 


The Testimonies in the Liturgy 


In the arrangement of the testi- 
monies there appears a twofold order: 
the order of the sacred writers and the 
order of the witnesses and testimonies 
recorded in their writings. All four 
Evangelists are represented with pas- 
sages from their Gospels; three of the 
sacred writers are represented with 


passages from their Epistles. The 
contributions are as follows: 
Gospels: 
Holy Saturday: St. Matthew, xxviii. 
1-7; 


Easter Sunday: St. Mark, xvi. 1-7; 

Easter Monday: St. Luke, xxiv. 
13-35; 

Easter Tuesday: St. Luke, xxiv. 
36-47; 

Easter Wednesday: St. John, xxi. 
1—14; 

Easter Thursday: 
11-18; 

Easter Friday: St. Matthew, xxviii. 
16-20; 

Easter Saturday: St. John, xx. 1-9; 

Low Sunday: St. John, xx. 19-31. 

Epistles: 

Holy Saturday: St. Paul, Col., 111. 
1-4; 

Easter Monday: Acts, x. 37-43; 

Easter Tuesday: Acts, xiii. 16, 
26-33 ; 


St. John, xx. 
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Easter Wednesday: Acts, iii. 13—15, 
17-19; 

Easter Friday: St. Peter, I Pet., iii. 
18-22. 


Summarizing, we find that St. Mat- 
thew is represented twice, St. Mark 
once, St. Luke twice, St. John four 
times, the Acts three times, St. Peter 
(as a writer) once, and St. Paul once. 
Within the Gospels and Epistles the 
different witnesses are introduced in 
partly chronological and partly hier- 
archical order. In the Gospels on 
Holy Saturday and Easter Sunday the 
Resurrection is announced by the holy 
Angels at the tomb.’ The next place 
on Monday is given to St. Peter, who 
is introduced in the Lesson with the 
words (Acts, x. 37): “Stans Petrus in 
medio plebis, dixit....’’ On Tuesday 
the honor to proclaim the Resurrec- 
tion of the Lord is given to St. Paul 
(Acts, xiii. 16): ‘‘Surgens Paulus, et 
manu silentium indicens, ait.... ”’ 
On Wednesday St. Peter, the Head of 
the Church, bears witness a second 
time to the Resurrection of Our Lord. 
With this the Church emphasizes the 
special value of the testimony of St. 
Peter, the rock and column of truth. 
The celebration on Thursday in the 
Church of the Twelve Apostles is with- 
out the presentation of any witness, 
except that Mary Magdalen in the 
Gospel narrative gives the message of 
Our Lord to the Apostles. But the 
comparison of the celebration of Thurs- 
day with that on Friday “Ad mar- 
tyres” reveals that the celebration in 
the Church of the Twelve Apostles rep- 
resents the comprehensive testimony 
of all the Apostles, as the celebration 
on Friday in the Church of All Mar- 
tyrs represents the common testimony 
of all the martyrs. Analogically, the 
celebration on Wednesday in the 
Church of St. Lawrence, the Patron 





Saint of Rome, represents the testi- 
mony of this great Roman martyr. 
On Saturday the celebration returns 
for the original conclusion of the 
Easter festival to the Mother Church of 
the Lateran, where the celebration be- 
gan on Holy Saturday.’ 


The Manifestations of the Risen Christ 


Similar principles are employed in 
the selection and arrangement of the 
different manifestations of Christ. 
They are presented partly in chrono- 
logical, partly in hierarchical, order. 
In Holy Scripture are explicitly men- 
tioned twelve manifestations of the 
Risen Lord: 


(1) to Mary Magdalen at the tomb 
(Mark, xvi. 9; John, xx. 11-18); 

(2) to the women on their return 
from the sepulcre (Matt., xxviii. 
9-10); 

(3) to Peter (Luke, xxiv. 34); 

(4) to the two disciples going to 
Emmaus (Luke, xxiv. 15-35); 

(5) to all the Apostles except 
Thomas (Mark, xvi. 14; Luke, 
xxiv. 36-43; John, xx. 19); 

(6) to all the Apostles with Thomas 
(John, xx. 24; I Cor., xv. 5); 

(7) to five Apostles and two dis- 
ciples at the Sea of Tiberias 
(John, xxi); 

(8) to the eleven Apostles in Galilee 
(Matt., xxviii. 16); 

(9) to more than five hundred 
brethren (I Cor., xv. 6); 

(10) to James (I Cor., xv. 6); 
(11) to the eleven Apostles in Jeru- 

salem and in Bethania on As- 


1 The celebration on Thursday shows fea- 
tures of local history. The Church of the 
Twelve Apostles was the most prominent 
Byzantine church in Rome. The celebration 
in this church means, therefore, also a special 
honor given to the Oriental Church, and at the 
same time recalls the proclamation of the 
Resurrection to and throughout the Byzan- 
tine Church. Similar ideas can be applied 
to the celebration on the preceding day in 
the Church of the Patron Saint of Rome. 
From the celebration on Friday “Ad 
martyres” developed later the Feast of all 
Saints. 
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cension day (Mark, xvi, 19; 
Luke, xxiv. 50; Acts, i. 1-12); 
(12) to Paul (Acts, ix. 3; I Cor., xv. 8). 


From these twelve appearances are 
chosen the following: 


Monday: within the narrative about 
the manifestation to the disciples 
in Emmaus is mentioned the man- 
ifestation to St. Peter; 

Tuesday: the appearance to the 
eleven disciples in the Cenacle on 
the evening of the day of the 
Resurrection; 

Wednesday: the appearance (ex- 
plicitly stated as the third ap- 
pearance to the disciples) at the 
Sea of Tiberias; 

Thursday: the appearance to Mary 
Magdalen. This appearance, al- 
though the first chronologically, 
was postponed until Thursday in 
order to give preference to the 
Apostles. Another reason for the 
appointment of the appearance to 
Mary Magdalen on Thursday for 
the celebration in the Church of 
the Twelve Apostles may be seen 
in the message given to her by 
Our Lord: to announce His Resur- 
rection to His disciples. They are 
represented in the Liturgy as as- 
sembled in the Church of the 
Twelve Apostles where the cele- 
bration on that day takes place; 

Friday: the appearance to the 
eleven Apostles in Galilee, as an- 
nounced on Holy Saturday and on 
Easter Sunday by the angels; 

Low Sunday: the appearance to 
the Apostles with Thomas is 
fittingly appointed for the eighth 
day after the Resurrection. 


It is appealing to introduce as an 
overture to the series of manifesta- 
tions one concerning which Holy 
Scripture is silent, but one which the 
Church knows through her mystical 
knowledge—the appearance to Mary, 
Christ’s Blessed Mother. This is the 


meaning of the Introit on Easter Sun- 
day as proclaimed in Mary Major: 
“Resurrexi et adhuc tecum sum.”’ . For 





a full understanding of the accom- 
modation of this Psalm Verse, we give 
first the exegesis of the original text 
and add some notes about the im- 
portance and selection of the stational 
churches within Easter Week. 


Ps. cxxxviii. 18: “‘Exurrexi et adhuc sum 
tecum’’ 

This Psalm unfolds a great vision of 
the prophet about the glory of the 
friends of God. Full of admiration he 
proclaims (verse 17): “Mihi autem 
nimis honorificati sunt amici tui, Deus: 


nimis confortatus est  principatus 
eorum.’’ Too great an honor, too great 
a glory! Enraptured by the immense 


glory of the friends of God and long- 
ing in burning desire for participation 
in such: a blessedness, the prophet 
turns to God; and in this moment, 
which is the climax of the prophetic ec- 
stacy, he experiences an unspeakable 
knowledge of God, which overcomes his 
soul like an awakening in the arms of 
God. The original Hebrew text reads 
“Evigilavi,” instead of ‘‘Exurrexi.”’ 
The sublime mystical knowledge of 
God is beautifully described as ‘‘an 
awakening.’”’ Ascending into the 
stream of light, emerging into the glory 
of God... ‘I awoke.’’ The vision of 
God, the union with God, is so beauti- 
fying that he desires to adhere to God 
forever; he cannot tear himself free 
from such beauty and delight: “‘...et 
adhuc tecum sum” (I am still with 
Thee, O God; I desire to be with Thee, 
O God, forever. . . ). 

It is a profoundly psychological 
thought, a glorious idea, to accom- 
modate with St. Augustine and St. 
Hilary this Psalm verse to the Risen 
Christ. These words represent the 
awakening of Christ in the tomb, the 
awakening to the glory of the Father 
effected by the rays of Paradise. No 
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human being was witness of this glori- 
ous moment in the darkness of the 
tomb, within the lifeless rock and the 
silent earth, when the glory of the Son 
of God due to Christ from the begin- 
ning began to flow and to radiate 
through the body. This breaking 
through of the divine glory, this blessed 
moment, is expressed in the word: 
““Resurrexi.’”’ The next words are ad- 
dressed to the Father who awakened 
Him (Matt., xiii. 33): “... et adhuc 
tecum sum.’’ The final words on the 
cross were (Luke, xxiii. 46): ‘Father, 
into Thy hands I commend My spirit.”’ 
And now He awakens in the arms of the 
Father who promised Him (John, xii. 
28): “Clarificavi et iterum clarificabo.”’ 
He awakens in the arms of the Father 
unto everlasting glory. There are in- 
numerable versions of the exposition of 
these words, the meaning of which 
cannot be exhausted. It is impossible 
to mirror in human words the experi- 
ence of Christ on the morning of His 
glory. 

When the Gregorian chant announces 
in Mary Major the Resurrection of 
Christ in the person of Christ and with 
the very words of Christ, a tremor 
runs through the singers, the air is 
surcharged with religious emotion, the 
earth trembles in reverence at the 
greatness of this majestic proclama- 
tion. With this we come to the second 
accommodation of the verse as the 
annunciation of the Resurrection to 
Mary and as the appearance of the 
Risen Christ to her. 


Relation between the Liturgy and the 
Station Churches 


As a liturgical rule, the composi- 
tion of the Proper of a Mass, especially 
for the great festivals, takes account of 
the place and the surroundings of the 
stational church where the feast is to 


be celebrated officially in Rome by the 
Pope. This codrdination of stational 
church and text of the Proper can be 
shown in many instances. The mutual 
relation of text and stational church is 
evident throughout the celebration of 
the Easter Octave. The manifesta- 
tion of Christ to Peter is celebrated in 
St. Peter’s. The proclamation of the 
Resurrection by St. Paul is made on 
Tuesday by the Apostle in his own 
basilica. On Saturday, the’ original 
Octave Day, place is given to St. 
John in the Gospel, who is the co- 
patron of the Lateran baptistery 
where this station takes place. It is 
well known that the appointment of 
Mary Major for Easter Sunday has 
its own history. Until the time when 
the Popes took residence in Avignon, 
the Lateran palace was the residence 
of the Vicar of Christ, and conse- 
quently the Lateran Basilica was the 
patriarchal church. The next church 
in dignity was St. Peter’s at the Vati- 
can, where accordingly the celebra- 
tion on Easter Sunday should take 
place. But the distance between the 
Lateran palace and the Vatican Basil- 
ica, the fatigues of the previous night 
with the vigil rites, the lengthy Vesper 
Office which was to be celebrated again 
in the Lateran, would scarcely have 
permitted the Pope to go in procession 
to St. Peter’s. This was the practical 
reason why Mary Major was chosen as 
stational church for the celebration on 
Easter Sunday (as for the Mass “‘in die 
festo’”’ at Christmas). When after the 
return from Avignon the Popes took 
up their residence in the Vatican, the 
tradition of the stational churches was 
too strong to permit any change. This 
is the historical background for Mary 
Major as the stational church on 
Easter Sunday. Nevertheless, it is not 
too farfetched to apply the general 
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liturgical rule and to see a relation be- 
tween the Introit of Easter Sunday 
and the stational church. Since there 
is no doubt that the Liturgy intends 
to represent the Resurrection of the 
Lord, to represent His first appearance 
in this Introit, it is only right that we 
think of the appearance to His Blessed 
Mother. 

The celebration on Easter Monday 
in St. Peter’s has its special festival 
character. Already in the message the 
angel gave to the women at the tomb 
(Mark, xvi. 7: “‘Dicite discipulis eius et 
Petro’), St. Peter was singled out; 
he is granted the first appearance 
among the Apostles, his testimony is 
the one of supreme authority. This 
prominence resounds throughout the 
celebration on Easter Monday in St. 
Peter’s. To it was given the highest 
external splendor during the Middle 
Ages. During those times the Pope 
was accustomed to go in solemn pro- 
cession from the Lateran to the Vati- 
can, accompanied by princes, kings, 
and often by the Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire, who would hold the 
Pope’s stirrup or the bridle of his steed 
in token of his devoted homage. After 
the Mass the Pontiff put on the tiara 
and returned in state to the Lateran. 
The procession made its way over the 
Capitol, descended into the Forum 
Romanum, passed under the trium- 
phal arches of Septimius Severus and 
of Titus, and entered the Via Sacra to 
the Lateran. The sight of that splen- 
did procession must have been soul- 
stirring, dramatic: the Pontiff crowned 
with the tiara, the bridle of his steed 
held by the highest earthly sovereign, 
the throng of bishops and cardinals in 
their richest vestments surrounding 
the Pope. The lower orders of the 
clergy came out of all the churches as 
the Pontiff passed by, and greeted 





him with clouds of incense. The dense 
crowd of people cheered all along the 
way. After this triumphal progress 
no chant would have been more ap- 
propriate for the occasion than that 
which the cantors intoned before the 


‘gates of the Lateran as the Pope de- 


scended from the steed: ‘Christus 
vincit, Christus regnat, Christus im- 
perat” (cfr. Schuster, “The Sacra- 
mentary,” II, 321). 


The Resurrection of Christ as a Mystery 


For those who are accustomed to 
see in the Easter Liturgy only the 
memorial of the greatest miracle of 
Christ, and limit the intention of the 
Church to the proposition of the Resur- 
rection of Christ as an historical fact, 
for those the splendor of the Easter 
rites and the sumptuous language of 
the Church must appear rather out of 
proportion—as a pious, panegyric ex- 
aggeration. Whoever limits the sub- 
ject of the Easter solemnity to the 
external aspect of the miracle has not 
grasped the loftiness of the liturgical 
thought, does not grasp the comprehen- 
sive view from which the Liturgy con- 
templates and propounds the mystery 
of the Resurrection. 

From remotest apostolic times the 
Church reserved the solemn admin- 
istration of baptism for Easter in.the 
conviction that there exists an inti- 
mate bond between the Sacrament of 
Baptism and the festival of Easter, be- 
tween the mystical resurrection of 
souls and the Resurrection of Christ. 
Consequently, the Liturgy is entirely 
absorbed by these two thoughts, 
which run parallel throughout Easter 
Week and are interwoven in each 
other. But the connection is more 
than a merely symbolic, figurative one. 
The Church intended to express much 
more in conducting the white-clad 
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neophytes in triumphal procession day 
by day from one stational church to 
the other. The Introits sung and the 
prayers offered signify much more than 
a merely symbolic relation between 
the Resurrection of Christ and the 
mystical resurrection. 

The Resurrection of Our Lord is 
called the victory over death and the 
opening of the gates of heaven (Ora- 
tion of Easter Sunday): “‘O God, who 
on this day through Thine only be- 
gotten Son didst overcome death and 
open unto us the gate of everlasting 
life....’’ In the Easter solemnity the 
world is given the remedies against 
sin (Oration on Monday): ‘“‘O God, 
who at the Paschal festival didst give 
Thy saving remedies to the world... .”’ 
The Resurrection is said to be pre- 
destined as a mystery for man’s re- 
conciliation (Oration on Friday): “‘Al- 
mighty and everlasting God, who in 
the covenant of man’s reconciliation 
didst order the mystery of Easter... .’’ 
Through the Paschal mysteries we are 
saved for eternity (Secret on Easter 
Sunday); we are led to liberty and 
eternal life (Oration on Monday); we 
come to heavenly glory (Secret on 
Tuesday); we shall earn eternal joys 
(Oration on Wednesday); we achieve 
eternal beatitude (Secret on Thurs- 
day), perpetual gladness (Secret on 
Saturday), and perpetual fruit of glad- 
ness (Sunday in Albis). Through the 
Resurrection of Christ we are intro- 
duced into the land flowing of milk 
and honey (Introit on Monday); on 
the day of the Resurrection we are 
given the water of wisdom (Introit on 
Tuesday); on this day we are re- 
ceived into the kingdom of God, which 
became ours (Introit on Wednesday); 
our mouth was opened to wisdom and 
our tongues were loosed to speak 
heavenly things (Introit on Thursday) ; 





on this day we were freed from Egypt 
of the demons, and our enemy the 
devil was drowned (Introit on Friday). 

The Resurrection and its memorial 
are “‘paschalia mysteria’ (Secret of 
Sunday), ‘‘paschalia saeramenta’”’ 
(Postcommunion on Sunday); the 
Easter celebration is called ‘‘paschalis 
perceptio sacramenti’; the relation 
and connection between Resurrection 
and redemption is called “‘redemptionis 
nostra sacrosancta commercia.”’ 

On this day baptism and Eucharist 
received their sacramental power. The 
Offertory on Tuesday (Ps. xvii. 14, 
16) proclaims: ‘“‘Intonuit de cecelo 
Dominus et apparuerunt fontes aqu- 
arum....’’ The Offertory on Wednes- 
day (Ps. Ixxvii. 23-25) declares: 
‘Portas cceeli aperuit Dominus et pluit 
illis manna, ut ederent....”’ 

This abundance of texts shows 
clearly the compenetration of the two 
ideas, the mutual relation of the Res- 
urrection of Christ and the mystical 
resurrection of mankind. In_ the 
following explanation we show that the 
doctrine of the Liturgy in this point is 
based on the teaching of St. Paul. 


The Mystery of the Resurrection and 
St. Paul 


The relation between the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ and the mystical resur- 
rection is a favorite idea of St. Paul, 
recurring throughout his Epistles and 
emphasized especially in the Epistle to 
the Romans, the First to the Corinthi- 
ans, and the Epistle to the Colossians. 
The Apostles has even coined special 
terms to express this idea very con- 
cisely: ‘‘conresurrectio,”’ ‘‘convivifi- 
catio,”’ ‘‘conglorificatio.’’ In the Proper 
of Easter Week the same text of St. 
Paul (Col., iii. 1-4) occurs twice—in 
the Epistle of Holy Saturday and in 
the Communion of Tuesday, which 
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“Si consur- 


begins with the words: 
rexistis cum Christo. . 
Especially in the Epistle to the’ Co- 
rinthians (I Cor., xv), the intention and 
the main ideas of St. Paul are identical 
with those of the Liturgy in Easter 
Week. In the first part of that chap- 
ter the Apostle proposes the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ as an historical fact, 
clearly proved by signs and testi- 
monies. It is St. Paul who expounds 
with the greatest emphasis the miracle 
of the Resurrection as the primary 
motive of our faith (I Cor., xv. 14): 
“Si autem Christus non resurrexit, 
inanis est ergo predicatio nostra, in- 
anis est fides vestra.’’ The subject of 
the second part of that chapter is the 
Resurrection of Christ as a mystery in 
its connection with redemption, in- 
troduced with the words (I Cor., xv. 
17): “Quod si Christus non resur- 
rexit, vana est fides vestra, adhuc estis 
enim in peccatis vestris.”’ The argu- 
mentation of St. Paul is to be under- 
stood in this way (cfr. Cornelius a 
Lapide): (1) if Christ did not rise, our 
faith is vain, for a vain faith cannot be 
the basis for reconciliation and justi- 
fication; (2) if Christ did not rise but 
remained in death, He did not con- 
quer death; if He did not conquer 
death, then neither did He conquer 
sin, since death is the consequence of 
sin, and whoever conquers sin must 
also take away the effect of sin. Who- 
ever invisibly conquers the sin of the 
world must visibly conquer death in 
order to demonstrate by an infallible 
sign his victory over sin. On the Cross 
Christ did not appear as conqueror but 
was overcome by death; by His Resur- 
rection, however, it became evident 
that He had conquered death, and by 
this it became evident that He had 
conquered sin. The Resurrection of 
Christ is thus the evident proof of re- 
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demption. With this the Resurrec- 
tion is connected by faith, not merely 
externally (as any of the other miracles 
of Christ) but internally. The Resur- 
rection is the highest sign of Christ’s 
credibility, because it is the most 
splendid sign of His victory over sin 
and the devil. 


Christ’s Resurrection and Ours 


There is still another motive in the 
Easter Liturgy, to celebrate the Res- 
urrection of the Lord as a mystery, ex- 
pressed in the words of St. Paul (Rom., 
iv. 25): ‘‘Resurrexit propter justifica- 
tionem nostram.”” The Resurrection 
of Christ is the efficient cause of the 
resurrection of souls, in so far as the 
humanity of the risen Christ is the or- 
ganic instrument of God in _ the 
sanctification of souls. In this con- 
sideration the term ‘‘Resurrection’’ 
does not mean the actual transient 
event, but the permanent effect of the 
risen humanity of Christ. The same 
applies to the Passion as efficient cause 
of the redemption. Both the Passion 
of Christ and the Resurrection of 
Christ are efficient cause of our re- 
demption, in so far as the humanity of 
Christ in which He suffered and rose is 
the organic instrument of God in the 
sanctification of souls. The higher 
emphasis on the Resurrection as effi- 
cient cause of the redemption is ex- 
plained by St. Thomas (Summa, III, 
Q. xiii, art. 2, ad 1): ““Tunc autem di- 
cuntur res fieri quando innotescunt.”’ 
Moreover, the Passion is the merito- 
rious cause, and the Resurrection is 
the exemplary cause, of the resurrec- 
tion of souls (zbid., III, Q. lvi, art. 2). 
Finally, the Resurrection of Christ is 
the sign, pledge, and efficient and 
exemplary cause of the resurrection of 
the body of the redeemed. Through 
the glorified humanity of Christ as an 
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organic instrument God will awaken 
the dead and bring His friends to 
“conformatio, configuratio, consum- 
matio”’ with Christ (Phil., iii. 21): 
‘*.. . qui reformabit corpus humilitatis 
nostre configuratum corpori claritatis 
suz.”’ 

These are the ideas which inspired 
the Easter Liturgy. Under this sub- 
lime aspect the Resurrection of Christ 
is the Paschal mystery; the resurrec- 
tion of our souls is bound to it in 
‘“‘sacrosancta commercia’’; the Sacra- 
ments derive from the most holy and 
venerable hands of the Risen Christ 
their divine power, become ‘‘sacra- 
menta paschalia”’; through the will of 
the sacred humanity of the Risen 
Christ the bread is changed into the 





heavenly manna and the wine into the 
glowing chalice of salvation. 

The ideas, the structure, and to some 
degree even the wording of the Liturgy 
of Easter Week show the inspiration 
by St. Paul. Thus, particularly a final 
text, the great Oration on Easter Sun- 
day, reminds us of this relation: ‘‘Deus 
qui hodierna die per Unigenitum tuum 
zeternitatis nobis aditum devicta morte 
reserasti....’’ The corresponding text 
of St. Paul is (I Cor., xv. 54-57): 
‘“‘Absorpta est mors in victoria. Ubi 
est mors victoria tua? Ubi est mors 
stimulus tuus? Stimulus autem mor- 
tis peccatum est. . . . Deo autem 
gratias, qui dedit nobis victoriam 
per Dominum nostrum Jesum Chris- 
tim,” 























Pulpit Dialogues 
By Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


One afternoon in Rome some years 
ago, a priest friend of mine attended a 
pulpit dialogue. At the outset a 
preacher appeared in the pulpit, cas- 
ually took out his handkerchief, wiped 
his brow, and adjusted some papers on 
the pulpit-ledge. Suddenly a figure 
appeared in another pulpit in the 
church. With a great show of his- 
trionics, he demanded to know what 
the first man was doing. The preacher 
calmly advised him that he was about 
to deliver an instruction on the Sacra- 
ments. The response to this was a 
naive question from the other pulpit: 
“Sacrament! What is a Sacrament?” 
The preacher then proceeded to ex- 
plain the meaning of Sacrament. 
That, of course, led to other frequent 
interruptions in the form of questions: 
the insatiable inquirer (called Jgnor- 
ar’.ssimus) was as full of them as a 
child on a train trip. These leading 
questions were in simple catechism 
form; no objections were proposed. 
For two hours of theatrical entertain- 
ment but solid instruction, these two 
priests held the attention of a large 
congregation. 

The pattern of the American pulpit 
dialogue is quite different. Ours is 
more in the nature of a controversy 
than a cross-questioning. Objections 
are an essential feature. The Ob- 
jector in one pulpit attempts to dis- 
credit some specific Catholic doctrine; 
the Defender in the other pulpit tries 
to vindicate it. The ideal dialogue is 
a rapid-fire, conversational discussion. 
Such a method, for its element of dra- 
matic conflict, is considered by its 


proponents more effective than a 
straight sermon. 


Critics of the Pulpit Dialogue 


The pulpit dialogue has its enemies, 
and they are legion. Some are quite 
vehement in pointing out its perils 
and defects and in demanding that it be 
outlawed in our churches as a homi- 
letic device. The first of these dangers 
and the most obvious is this: that the 
Objector will stir upneedless doubtsand 
difficulties in pious minds. This is an 
indictment of no mean proportions. 
To willfully endanger the faith of a 
Christian is a frightful sin: Our Lord’s 
words about hanging a millstonearound 
a meddier’s neck were no mere figure of 
speech. And many of our hearers have 
a very precarious hold on their faith. 
Newman in his sermon on ‘Ignorance 
of Evil” says:! 

‘“‘All proofs of religion, evidences, 
proofs of particular doctrines, scrip- 
ture proofs and the like—these 
certainly furnish scope for the exer- 
cise of great and admirable powers of 
mind, and it would be fanatical to 
disparage or disown them; but it 
requires a mind rooted and grounded 
in love not to be dissipated by them.”’ 
The opponents of the pulpit dialogue 

maintain that the danger of jeopardiz- 
ing the faith of hearers forces the di- 
alogist into a dilemma. Either he 
must weaken the faith of the devout, or 
else he must weaken his objections so 
that the defender becomes nothing 
more than a ventriloquist asking him- 
1 John H. Newman, “Parochial and Plain 


Sermons” (Longmans, Green & Co.), Vol. 
VIII, p. 265. 
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self innocuous questions through the 
Charlie McCarthy in the other pulpit. 
Such a dialogue would be about as in- 
teresting as a “framed’’ wrestling 
match: the grapplers groan and grunt, 
but the spectators yawn because they 
know the result already. When Amer- 
icans go to see a fight, they want gen- 
uine action, real competition. And 
even in church I don’t think they care 
to see or hear a make-believe heretic 
underdog who never gets a chance to 
fight. 


Is There Danger of Scandal? 


But must a dialogue necessarily 
injure the faith of the devout? Not 
at all! It is not impossible to analyze 
a prospective audience, and then adapt 
the objections to their knowledge and 
needs. For their needs are many. 
No audience lives in a vacuum, or in a 
religious Utopia. They live in the 
tainted air of New York City, Boston, 
San Francisco, etc. Day by day they 
are meeting with heresy in one form or 
other—in conversation, over the radio, 
in newspapers and movies. We.ought 
to study the besetting heresies of our 
congregations, as St. Charles Borro- 
meo, for instance, studied the beset- 
ting sins of his audiences. We have 
been slow to practise audience analy- 
sis, perhaps because we have a just 
contempt for those preachers who study 
the whims of their congregation and 
whittle down the hard truths of Christi- 
anity to humor them. But it is time 
that we come to a sensitive awareness 
of the make-up of our audience so that 
we shall know when we are wading 
into waters where they cannot swin. 

Certain objections can be discussed 
before any congregation. Take, for 
instance, the notion that one religion 
is as good as another. Where in the 
world will you find a Catholic to whom 


that will be a disturbing novelty? 
What virginal mind has never en- 
countered the bromide that a good man 
doesn’t have go to church if he wants 
to live right? Again, the existence of 
God and the immortality of the soul 
can surely be debated without star- 
tling the angels. No light-headed jit- 
terbug or illiterate charwoman has 
failed to hear the above-mentioned 
topics discussed over the ‘‘cokes”’ or on 
street corners. And if perchance an 
objection should touch an error pre- 
viously unknown to the audience, must 
we always presume that the Defender 
will be so incompetent that the hearers 
will go home in distress? The fault 
would then lie with the Defender, not 
with the dialogue form. 


Faulty Methods of Preparation 


Of a totally different color is another 
charge levelled against the dialogue. 
Some say that the objections, far from 
being novel, are too often old and 
musty. In many cases this has no 
doubt been true. The participants, 
overcautious, have prepared their ob- 
jections out of a theology book, and 
in the pulpit they have kicked these 
dead horses according to book in- 
structions. But again, this is not the 
fault of the dialogue form, but of the 
judgment of particular dialogists. 
They are like the preachers that Bishop 
Dupanloup? spoke about: 


“We strive against old errors 
whose names we find here and there 
in ancient authors, and which only 
exist in forgotten books; but we do 
not combat the serious and deadly 
objections of the present. Every- 
thing has changed its place on the 
field of battle. The enemy is no 
longer where he was; and we still 


2 Bishop Dupanloup, ‘“‘The Ministry of 
Preaching’ (Benziger), p. 99. 
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remain in the same place, aiming at 

him useless blows, aerem verberans.”’ 
The dialogue, being less solemn in man- 
ner than the sermon, of its very nature 
tends to entertain questions that are 
up-to-the-minute and down-to-earth. 

In dealing with such questions, the 
dialogist will not easily fall into de- 
clamatory exaggeration, the vice of so 
many sermons. We have all heard 
grandiose fulminations against Mate- 
rialism, Divorce and Birth Control; 
Communism has been painted in large 
red letters in sermons. Often, how- 
ever, there is no clear, concise, solid 
argument offered to show why these 
things are wrong. But the frank, 
blunt nature of the dialogue demands 
that the Defender give definite, meaty 
reasons for the faith that is in him. 
Moreover, the ack-ack barrage of the 
dialogue is better fitted to spray the 
many heads of a heresy than is the ser- 
mon or lecture which must meet 
stricter demands of unity. Let it be 
said, however, that Father Bertrand 
Conway, C.S.P., who has participated 
in innumerable dialogues, feels that 
the Question Box Period—Lecture— 
Benediction arrangement is best for 
non-Catholic missions. 


Some Other Criticisms 


A miscellany of other reasons has 
been offered in opposition to the di- 
alogue. The most concrete of these is 
that the dialogue fails to draw a crowd. 
Admittedly in certain sections it has 
been a failure: parishioners definitely 
disliked it. But I venture to say that, 
in any case where it is unsuccessful, 
the fault will not be found in the dia- 
logue form but in other factors. May- 
be the dialogues in these places have 
been too lengthy; possibly the delivery 
has been dull. Irreverence, too, can 
greatly displease an audience, and too 
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much humor is fatal. Most Catholics 
do not take kindly to clowning in the 
pulpit. When we see some examples 
of buffoonery in dialogues, we quickly 
realize why the Church ousted the 
Miracle and Morality plays, first 
from the church building and then 
from the churchyard when humor ran 
riot and ribald. 

Aside from the effectiveness of the 
pulpit dialogue as a homiletic device, 
is it an intruder into the peace of the 
sanctuary, a spectacle alien to the 
spirit of Christ? Is the church the 
proper scene of a debate, an argument, 
a dispute? Definitely yes, if it helps 
the preacher to teach more effectively. 
He must prepare his people, not in a 
belligerent spirit of course but with the 
sword of truth, against the evil mo- 


ment of contact with error. Péguy* 
says: 

“Miles Christi, to-day every 

Christian is a soldier. . . . Our 


fathers like a flood of people, like a 
flood of armies, invaded the infidel 
continents. Nowadays, on the con- 
trary, it is a flood of infidelity that 
assails us from all sides. All our 
houses are fortresses. ... All of us 
stand in the breach to-day. We are 
all stationed at the frontier.”’ 


Essentials of a Good Dialogue 


The three essentials of a good di- 
alogue, the three factors that will si- 
lence all criticism and win approval, 
are Preparation, Rehearsal, Prepara- 
tion. The preparation must be as as- 
siduous as it is indispensable. New- 
man, I believe, spoke of impromptu 
public speech as a sign of consummate 
conceit. A man who walks unpre- 
pared into a dialogue is a fool of the 
first magnitude. The first step in the 
preparation should be the making of a 


~ 4 Charles Péguy, ‘‘Basic Verities’’ (Pan- 
theon Books, New York City, 1943), p. 177. 
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general outline of the matters to be 
discussed, allotting time proportionate 
to the importance of the points. The 
dialogue is usually scheduled to cover a 
period of forty-five or fifty minutes. 

After the outline has been composed, 
a short ten-minute talk should be 
written out. It will consist of a brief 
statement of Catholic teaching on the 
general subject under discussion, such 
as the Divinity of Christ. This will 
enable the audience to refresh its mem- 
ory of the doctrine, and at the same 
time it acts as a springboard for the 
objections. Next, these objections 
must be written out; else there will be 
no means of judging time, and there 
will be grave danger of impromptu 
sallies into questions for which the De- 
fender is unprepared. Of course, the 
answers should also be written out to 
guard against impromptu excursions 
into heresy. The objections and an- 
swers usually take about twenty-five 
minutes of the time. 

Neither question nor answer should 
be very long. Certainly the question 
or objection should not be merely a cue 
for a ten-minute sermon by the De- 
fender. The speakers should convey the 
impression of rapid, conversational 
give-and-take, and each point should 
be hit at from all angles before a new 
point is taken up. The language used 
should show the constructions of good 
colloquial English, not the grand terms 
of formal speech. Clipped expressions, 
contractions, all the casualness of good 
conversation are in order—but never 
vulgarity. 


Handling of Objections 


The objections must be handled 
carefully in preparation. Bishop Du- 
panloup says: 


“If you fear you cannot resolve 
an objection peremptorily, so that 





none of it shall remain in the mind 
of your hearers; if you feel that you 
may not be as able to give to your 
explanation a form as vivid, as con- 
vincing, as popular as that of the 
objection, rather pass it over in si- 
lence, for fear lest the feebleness, 
real or seeming, of your answer form 
one prejudice the more .against the 
truth.’’4 
At first blush this looks like poor 
sportmanship—like a bully who picks 
fights only with the little fellows he 
can lick. But I don’t think the fearless 
Bishop had any such idea in mind. He 
speaks about the ‘form’ of the ob- 
jection, and he means that a preacher 
may not be as adept in giving external 
expression to the answer as the heretic 
was skillful in formulating his objec- 
tion. It is unwise, therefore, to quote 
verbatim the words of a master of 
style in the objections. The influence 
of stylists like Ingersoll and Havelock 
Ellis is out of all proportion to their 
thought. It is sufficient, therefore, 
to give the substance of a quoted ob- 
jection in our own words, for a magic 
turn of phrase might be remembered 
by an audience long after its refuta- 
tion has been forgotten. 
Common-sense, moreover, should 
dictate the deletion of personalities 
from objections, or spicy incidents 
connected with personalities. A story 
about a bad Pope’s mistress will linger 
in certain minds even after the authen- 
ticity of the tale has been exploded. 
Personalities trail along with them too 
many emotional suggestions and leave 
too vivid an image in the memories of 
the hearers. No preacher can ever 
completely dispose of the legendary 
Pope Joan in the time at his disposal. 
Avoid, if you can, those subjects also 
that are unhappily linked with person- 
alities in the mind of the audience. 


“Op. cit., p. 100. 
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It is better to steer clear of discussing 
“Religion Is a Racket,” if Monsignor 
the Pastor has three Cadillacs. One 
personal example of clerical opulence 
may seem to refute, as far as the par- 
ticular audience is concerned, any argu- 
ment the Defender might bring forth. 

The concluding talk by the Defender 
should take about ten minutes. In it 
he sums up the points that have been 
covered; in effect, it usually amounts 
to a restatement of the opening talk. 
Repetition is a sturdy and reliable 
pedagogic device; hammer, hammer 
away at the important matters, some- 
times in identical words, sometimes in 
other words expressing the same ideas. 
The dialogue is usually followed by 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 
The various means of attracting public 
attention to the forthcoming dialogue, 
advertising, etc., have not been treated 
in this article. Father Thomas A. 
Fox, C.S.P.,° has already covered the 
field in an excellent article on Di- 
alogues. 


Dialogue in Missions to Non-Catholics 


These preceding considerations have 
visioned an audience predominantly 
Catholic. Actually the dialogue should 
show to best advantage when the 
audience is mainly or totally non- 
Catholic, as in a non-Catholic mission. 
With such an audience there is, of 
course, less need of caution about dis- 
turbing the devout. In fact, absolute 
candor is necessary; frankness and 
honesty are essential. Bellarmine was 
severely reproved by Father Stephen 
Arator for his book of ‘‘Controversies.” 
The critic claimed that Bellarmine had 
compiled a book that thé Lutherans 
and Calvinists could use as an ac- 


5 Rev. Thomas A. Fox, C.S.P., ‘‘Shall the 
Adversary Be Heard Vicariously?’”’ in Ec- 
clesiastical Review, April, 1943, pp. 241-251. 








curate text of their doctrines. Bel- 
larmine rightly answered that, since 
he had refuted the heretical teachings, 
there was no room for cavil; that, if 
he had not produced all the heretical 
arguments, the heretics would say 
that the omitted ones were unanswer- 
able, while the Catholics would accuse 
him of prevarication. Pope Innocent 
XI and the judgment of history have 
vindicated the learned Cardinal. 

But in addressing non-Catholics 
greater knowledge of audience psy- 
chology is necessary in the wording 
of objections than in the case of a 
Catholic audience. Everyone has a 
certain measure of intellectual pride: 
we like our opinions, and we resent 
direct attacks upon our ideas as per- 
sonal affronts. To answer the objec- 
tions of non-Catholics requires, there- 
fore, tact and prudence. Wiseman in 
his controversial sermons was a master 
of psychology, showing his hearers how 
their deepest desires and ideals led up 
to and were fulfilled in Catholicism. 
Arnold Lunn, on the other hand, seems 
to think that we can hack away at our 
opposition and let the chips fall where 
they may. 

A non-Catholic at a dialogue wants 
to project himself into the character . 
of the Objector. He wants to feel 
that the Objector voices his ideals, 
stands in his shoes. Keeping that in 
mind, the Defender might observe the 
following suggestions. 

First, exonerate the Objector from 
personal blame for his position: ‘I 
know you would not say so-and-so if 
you had the opportunity to make a 
thorough study of Scripture.’’ Or: 
“I must have given you the wrong 
impression.”” Secondly, make con- 
cessions if possible before answering 
an Objection. ‘Theoretically you are 
correct, but practically,.... ” Or: 
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“Your plan would work with virtuous 
people, but not all are saints.” The old 
Scholastic habit of distinguishing is 
good psychology as well as good logic; 
most objections have some element of 
truth. Thirdly, tell the Objector that 
others agree with him: ‘“That’s the 
general opinion! . . . You have the 
backing of Prof. Smith....”’ This may 
seem to strengthen him in his opinion, 
but it wins his good will and perhaps 
shows that his idea is not new. An- 
other indirect way of answering an ob- 
jection and at the same time avoiding 
offense is to restate the objection in 
one’s own words, and then ask if that 
isn’t what the Objector meant. The 
stock objection about the indignity of 
confessing sins to a mere man can be 
restated: “‘You wish to confess your 
sins to God, do you not?” 

The Defender can also soften the 
blow of his refutation by assigning 
good motives to the Objector, and thus 
indirectly to the non-Catholic hearer: 
“Your sympathy has prompted you to 
take this view of Mercy killing.”’ Or 
he may express disappointment in an 
objection on the ground that it is un- 
worthy of the character of the Objector: 
“Your idea of God is utterly at va- 
riance with your daily life." A deft 
compliment might help before insist- 
ing on an important point: “You're 
not touchy, so you won’t flare up when 
I say that Christ founded only one re- 
ligion.’’ Wendell White’s “‘Psychology 
of Dealing with People” has other sug- 
gestions on the manner of removing 
errors without giving offense. 

By remembering always that the 
non-Catholic projects himself into the 
personality of the Objector, and by us- 
ing strategems of tact and courtesy, 
the Defender will be able to persuade 
as well as convince. Few people come 
to the Church by the road of strict 





logic. Many come, at least partially, 
by way of the heart—-and the heart has 
its reasons. 


Dangers of Open Forum 


Before concluding this discussion of 
pulpit dialogues, it might be well to 
make a few observations on a homiletic 
device somewhat akin to the dialogue. 
It is the Open Forum, in which mem- 
bers of the audience throw questions 
at the speaker in the pulpit. Wini- 
fred Holtby® in a Dialogue suggested 
as an epilogue to Fénelon’s “‘Dialogues 
on Eloquence”’ expresses this idea: 


‘‘Fénelon—And you believe that the 
future of the pulpit de- 
pends upon open argu- 
ment? 

‘‘Eutychus—Oh, that’s just one 
little suggestion. You 
fellows are far cleverer 
than I am, but I want 
you to understand it’s 
just the ordinary man’s 
idea I’m trying to get 
across to you.”’ 


It is very doubtful, however, that the 
Open Forum has any future in church 
homiletics. It demands men uniquely 
prepared and talented; it is open to the 
abuse of heckling, which would be 
much more confusing, embarrassing 
and inappropriate in a church than in 
the atmosphere of an Evidence Guild 
pitch. 

An old decree concerning public 
controversies is pertinent here; ap- 
parently, it still governs the matter of 
public debates with heretics (Decree 
of the Sacred Congregation de Prop. 
Fide, March 8, 1625): “The Sacred 
Congregation has ordered that public 
discussions shall not be held with here- 
tics, because for the most part, either 


6 Winifred Holtby, ‘‘Eutychus, or the 
Future of the Pulpit’? (E. P. Dutton, 1928) 


. p. 133. 
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owing to their loquacity or audacity 
or to the applause of the audience, 
error prevails and the truth is crushed.”’ 
The reasoning behind the Decree can 
certainly be applied to non-Catholic 
gatherings in which the preacher at- 
tempts to hold an Open Forum. When 
the audience is Catholic, there would 
be little danger of anti-clerical ap- 
plause for the heckler or questioner 
in an Open Forum. Loquacity and 
audacity would nevertheless influence 
some of our hearers. The Open Forum 
seems to be too much of a hornet’s 
nest to warrant its acceptance as an 
approved method of instruction. 

The pulpit dialogue is, at least 
under present conditions, the only 
practical means of using controversy 


for purposes of Christian’ teaching. 
We must guard proportions in lavishing 
praise upon it. It is a dramatic and 
powerful weapon, but one full of pos- 
sible danger for those who use it; if an 
unprepared dialogist employs it, it may 
blow up in his face, shattering the faith 
of large sections of a Catholic audience 
or alienating the interest of non- 
Catholics in the Church. But if per- 
spiration and preparation have pre- 
ceded the delivery of the dialogue, 
there will be no danger of those im- 


‘promptu inspirations that sail into 


the fool’s paradise of an unprepared 
speaker. Rehearsed and ready, the 
pulpit dialogue is the most intefesting, 
informational, and effective vehicle of 
Catholic instruction. 














Holy Week Services, Solemn and Simplified’ 


By Cyriv PionTEK, O.F.M., S.T.L., J.C.D. 


There is no doubt that the functions 
of the Sacred Triduum are the most 
sublime as far as the Divine Office in the 
Catholic Church is concerned. They 
are also the most appealing to the 
religious sentiment of the faithful as a 
distinctive mark of the Holy Week. 
Although the last three days of Holy 
Week (the Sacred Triduum, in the 
liturgical language) are not holydays of 
obligation, there is a universal and 
prevailing trend among the faithful for 
about two decades to participate at 
least in some of these sublime cere- 
monies of the Sacred Triduum?. This 
is, of course, merely a partial return 
to olden Christian times when the 
ceremonies of these days were attended 
by virtually the entire population. 

On the other hand, the Church al- 
ways was, and still is, anxious to guard 
against any abuses which easily may 
creep into the Divine Cult; she does 
not and will not tolerate any infrac- 
tions of or departures from her estab- 
lished liturgical laws in this matter. 
She rather prefers that certain func- 
tions be omitted rather than cele- 
brated without the proper splendor, 
without a proper observance of the 
liturgical laws, and without the pre- 
scribed decorum.* 

There are many Decrees of the Holy 





! Principal sources: Missale Romanum 
(Rubrics for Maundy Thursday, Good Fri- 
day, and Holy Saturday); Memoriale Rit- 
uum; the various and many Decrees of the 
S. Congr. of Rites (hereafter cited only by 
Decr. auth. n... ). 

2 Especially on Good Friday, the Mass of 
the .Presanctified connected with the Tre 
Ore services is becoming popular in this 
country. 

3 Memoriale Rituum, Preface. 


See on the services of the Sacred Tri- 
duum, but, as Father Heinz‘ justly 
observes, “‘if not read very attentively 
they are confusing, and some even seem 
to be contradictory.” 

In the present paper we are con- 
cerned only with the celebration of 
Holy Mass and its concomitant func- 
tions during the Sacred Triduum. 

The principal sources on this matter 
are the Rubrics of the Missal and the 
Memoriale Rituum.’ For this reason, 
we may speak of: 

I. Solemn services during the Sacred 
Triduum, according to the Missal; 

II. Simplified services, according to 
the Memoriale Rituum. 


I. Solemn Services 


The Missal contains special Rubrics 
and directions only for solemn services— 
that is, services with deacon and sub- 
deacon. From the contents of this 
rubrical legislation it follows that the 
Church desires to have these functions 
performed with the greatest possible 
solemnity. 

The solemnity mentioned herein re- 
quires two things: (a) sacred minis- 
ters, that is, at least a deacon and a sub- 
deacon,* and (b) a choir of singers (can- 
tores) who will be able to perform all 
the liturgical singing with a proper 
decorum and fluency. The number of 
 4Cfr. Tue Homitetic AND PasTorAL 
REvIEw, XLI (1940), 521-523. 

5 Memoriale Rituum . . . Benedicti XIII 
Pont. Max. iussu editum, Benedicti Papz 
XV auctoritate recognitum (Taurinorum 
Auguste, 1921). 

6 For the other clerics (acolytes) men- 
tioned in the Rubrics of the Missal may be 
substituted bigger altar-boys trained for this 
purpose. 
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chanters is not specified, although the 
Latin, word, being in the plural (can- 
tores), calls for at least two singers.’ 
If there is a lack of either of the two 
sacred ministers (deacon and _ sub- 
deacon), or of at least two able singers 
to make up a suitable choir,* then the 
Memortale Rituum should be used.’ In 
other words, in such an instance only 
the ordinary services can be held in 
such a church. 


Churches for Which Solemn Services 
Are Designated by Law 


Canon Law declares that ‘‘the faith- 
ful must be admonished to visit their 
parish church frequently, where this 
can be done conveniently, to assist at 
the divine services and hear the Word 
of God.”’” It is in accord, then, with 
Canon Law that these solemn services 
of the Sacred Triduum should be held 
(solemniter fiert debent)"' in all cathe- 
dral, collegiate,'? and parish churches. 

The supreme lawgiver of the Church, 
in moulding the liturgical law within a 
general terminology, no doubt referred 
in the first place to cathedral and col- 
legiate churches as found in Europe 
and other Catholic countries where 
cathedral and collegiate Ghapters exist, 
whose duty it is to recite daily the Di- 
vine Office in choir and assist at the 
Conventual (Chapter) Mass immedi- 
ately connected with it.4* But even in 
countries like the United States where 
we do not have any cathedral or col- 
legiate Chapters, the liturgical law still 
ie Memoriale Rituum, p. 3. 

8Jbid.: ‘“Cantorum sufficiens numerus 
(saltem duo) qui rite:suum munus exercere 
queant....”’ 

® The sacred ministers (deacon and sub- 
deacon) and singers are essential for a Solemn 
Mass. 

1 Cfr. Canon 467, § 1. 

11 Wapelhorst, ‘Compendium sacrz litur 
giz’”’ (10th ed.), n. 224. 

12 Collegiate churches according to Canons 


409, 412, 413. 
13 Rubricze Missalis. 
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urges that these solemn services be held 
on all three days, in view of the fact 
that there is a greater number of clergy 
attached to a cathedral church. As to 
other parish churches, of course, the 
implicit canonical proviso is to be 
presumed, “if at all possible,”’ accord- 
ing to the well-known adage: “Ad 
im possibile nemo tenetur.”’ 4 

These solemn services may be held 
also in other churches where the 
Blessed Sacrament is habitually kept 
according to the provision of the Code 
of Canon Law.” In churches, how- 
ever, in which the Blessed Sacrament is 
not kept habitually, no Mass is per- 
mitted on Maundy Thursday," and 
no sacred functions may be held on the 
subsequent days (that is, Good Friday 
and Holy Saturday). If there is no 
Mass on Maundy Thursday, a priest 
could not celebrate on Good Friday, 
using a Host consecrated on any other 
previous day—although he were sick 
on Maundy Thursday, and would be 
sufficiently recovered on Good Fri- 
day.” 

The foregoing rules apply only to 
parish churches. If for some reason 
(that is, for want of a deacon and sub- 
deacon or due to lack of at least two 
capable singers) these solemn services 
cannot be held, then the pastor of a 
parish church may still hold the sacred 
functions according to the shorter form 
of the Memoriale Rituum.* 


II. Simplified Services 


The special ceremonial known as the 
Memoriale Rituum (“A Reminder of 
the Rites’) for carrying out in small 
parochial churches some of the prin- 


14 Reg. 6: “Nemo potest ad impossibile 
obligari’”’ (R.J., in VI°). 

1% Cfr. Canon 1265. 

16 Decr. auth., n. 1120. 

7 Decr. auth., n. 3219. 

'8 Memoriale Rituum, p. 2. 
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cipal functions of the year! was first 
issued in 1724 by Pope Benedict XIII; 
and was lately revised and republished 
by the order of Pope Benedict XV 
under date of January 14, 1920. It 
was originally intended only for the 
smaller parish churches in Rome.?! In 
the course of time it has come to be 
regarded as the directive norm for all 
the churches throughout the entire 
world when there is a lack of assistants 
in Sacred Orders. Some liturgists, 
like Wapelhorst,?? give these direc- 
tions under the heading, ‘‘Functio 
absque sacris ministris.’’** 

The Memortale Rituum makes a 
threefold classification : 


(1) parish churches where four or at 
least three clerics may be had for 
carrying out all the ceremonies; 


(2) parish churches without any 
clerics; 

(3) non-parochial churches, which 
include also chapels of Religious. ~ 


Duties of the Clerics or Acolytes 


(1) The four clerics spoken of 
above do not have to be in Minor 
Orders; it is sufficient if only one of 
them has at least the tonsure; in such a 
case he could assist the celebrant at the 
altar as master of ceremonies, touch the 
chalice, and unfold the corporal as ex- 
plained in the various Decrees,”* but he 
could not perform such. ceremonies as 


19The Memoriale Rituum considers the 
ceremonies of the blessing of candles and the 
procession on Candlemas, the blessing and 
distribution of ashes on Ash Wednesday, the 
ceremonies on Palm Sunday, Holy Thurs- 
day, Good Friday, and Holy Saturday. 

20 Published by Marietti in 1921. 

21 Memoriale Rituum, pp. 1-2. 

22 Republished by P. Aurelius Bruegge, 
O.F.M., as the 10th edition. Wapelhorst’s 
“‘Compendium”’ is a monumental work, which 
may be safely followed. 

23 A very fine summary of the Memoriale, 
the Rubrics of the Missal, and many addi- 
tional Decrees of the Apostolic See. 

24 Memoriale Rituum, p. 3. 


belong to the subdeacon at a Solemn 
Mass (that is, he would not be al- 
lowed to wipe the chalice, pour wine 
and water into the chalice at the Offer- 
tory, nor could he touch the chalice or 
remove the pall and paten infra Ac- 
tionem). However, after the celebrant 
has purified the chalice used for Mass, 
he may cover it with the veil and carry 
it to the credence. The main purpose 
in having these four or at least three 
clerics is to assist the priest in reciting 
the various prayers alternatively as 
found in the Missal, and in carrying 
out all the ceremonies as laid down in 
the Memoriale Rituum. When the 
Memoriale is used, it makes no differ- 
ence whether the Mass is Cantata or 
Low.” During the functions, the parts 
therein noted im cantu may be recited 
or chanted or adapted to some psalm 
melody, or rendered with other be- 
coming modulations.** The assistance 
of the clerics assures the performance of 
these sacred functions with a proper 
decorum.” 

In this country, the functions of the 
Sacred Triduum may be celebrated in 
parish churches without deacon and 
subdeacon when these sacred ministers 
are wanting, provided that the cele- 
brant has at least three or four helpful 
servers trained for this occasion. These 
three or four trained servers are sup- 
posed to be substitutes for the three or 
four clerics called for by the Memoriale 
Rituum, and for this reason also they 
are supposed to know how to read and 
recite the respective prayers in the Mis- 
sal (or the ceremonial) for these days. 
In many instances, one cleric and two 
or three servers will satisfy the demand 
of the liturgical norms, especially at the 
functions on Holy Saturday. 


% Decr. auth., n. 3505, ad VI, n. 4031, ad IT. 
26 Decr. auth., n. 3505, ad VT. 
27 Memoriale Rituum, p. 1. 
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When the Designated Clerics or Acolytes 
Are Not Available 


(2) In parish churches where there 
are not four or three clerics to assist the 
priest at these sacred functions, the 
Memoriale Rituum speaks only of a 
Low Mass, to be celebrated by the 
pastor on Maundy Thursday for the 
convenience of the people, and at such 
a time as not to interfere with the 
sacred functions in the cathedral or 
mother church. Of course, this rule 
has to be understood in its original 
sense as promulgated for the city of 
Rome. 


Extra-Functional Mass and Devotions 
on Maundy Thursday 

In parish churches where the parish 
priest cannot for some reason” have all 
the Holy Week services as specified in 
the Memoriale Rituum, he has to ob- 
serve the following rules. 

On Maundy Thursday he may (al- 
though he is not obliged to) celebrate 
an ordinary Low Mass in order to give 
the faithful a chance to assist at Mass 
and receive Holy Communion. In 
this, however, he must omit all the 
functions peculiar to the Maundy 
Thursday services (such as consecrat- 
ing two large hosts, having a procession 
with the Blessed Sacrament to a side- 
altar, etc.). Briefly, he does not have 
to follow the long Rubrics which are 
found in the Missal at the end of the 
Mass on Maundy Thursday. 

For this extra-functional Mass, how- 
ever, the priest must every year obtain 
from his Bishop the required permis- 
sion. In every parish church, only 
one Mass is permitted; other strictly 
private Masses are forbidden during 
the Sacred Triduum.*! 

% Decr. auth., n. 2616, ad I. 

29 Especially for want of helpful servers and 
singers, as is often the case with small 
country parishes. 


® Decr. auth., n. 2616, ad I. 
31 Decr. auth., nn. 1822, 1873. 





If the priest does not celebrate at all, 
he may nevertheless distribute Holy 
Communion outside of Mass to the 
rationabiliter petentibus on this day as 
on others. There is no liturgical re- 
striction in this matter. The Blessed 
Sacrament may remain in the taber- 
nacle as usual until evening (ad usque 
solis occasum) in order that the faithful 
may adore il, instead of in a regular 
“‘sepulchrum.’’*? However, Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament is not per- 
mitted during the Sacred Triduum.** 
In the evening, the priest will remove 
the Blessed Sacrament into a well-pre- 
pared place on a side altar or in the 
sacristy.*4 Should the sacristy not be a 
safe place for keeping the Blessed Sac- 
rament overnight, he may keep it in the 
tabernacle of the high-altar until the 
next morning, and then remove it to 
the sacristy before the services on the 
following day.*® 


Extra-Functional Services 
on Good Friday 


As elsewhere stated, the services of 
Good Friday morning cannot be held 
unless there were services on Maundy 
Thursday. Even if a priest, alone in a 
parish, was prevented solely by illness 
from celebrating the Mass on Maundy 
Thursday, he may not hold the serv- 
ices on Friday morning, using a Host 
consecrated on some other day.* 

He may, however, hold some appro- 
priate services for the people at a con- 
venient time, such as the Adoration 
of the Cross, reading of the Passion 
in the vernacular, the Stations of the 
Cross, an appropriate sermon, etc. 





32 Decr. auth., n. 3842, ad III. 

33 Decr. auth., n. 1190. 

34 Rubrics of the Missal.—The tabernacle 
of a side altar may be used instead of the re- 
quired ‘“‘sepulchre,”’ in which case it should 
have a canopy over it. 

3% De Herdt, III, 39, cited by Wapelhorst, 
n. 231, 9. 

3% Decr. auth., n. 3219. 
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The erection of a “sepulchre’” is 
obligatory in every church where serv- 
ices are held.*” 

Although the Blessed Sacrament is 
not in the tabernacle, the usual genu- 
flection is made before the crucifix on 
the altar.** 

On Good Friday, Holy Communion 
may not be given to anybody except 
the sick by way of Viaticum.*® 

During the Sacred Triduum, the uni- 
versal custom has it to remove the 
holy water fonts in church, although 
there is no explicit precept on this 
matter. If, however, there is any cus- 
tom to the contrary, it may be con- 
tinued.“ 


Separate Consecration of Baptismal 
Water on Holy Saturday 


Asis known, every parish church must 
have a baptismal font.*' For this 
reason, there is a strict obligation for all 
priests who are in charge of a parish 
church to consecrate the baptismal 
water on this day.*? Consequently, 
smaller parishes are forbidden to get 
their supply of baptismal water from 
another parish that has the service.** 

On Holy Saturday, only the liturgi- 
cal Mass as found in the Missal is per- 
mitted in all parish churches, whether 
it be Cantata or (for lack of singers) 
only a Low Mass.“* A strictly private 
Mass is forbidden, nor can there be 
any funeral Mass.* 





37 Decr. auth., n. 4049, ad I. 

% Decr. auth., n. 3059, ad IV. 

% Cfr. Canon 867, § 2. 

 Decr. auth., n. 2682; Wapelhorst, n. 
230, 3. 

41 Canon 774, § 1: ‘‘. . . revocato ac repro- 
bato quovis contrario statuto vel privilegio 
vel consuetudine. .. .”’ 

42 Decr. auth., n. 3331; also Canon 774, 
where several other Decrees are cited. 

43 Decr. auth., n. 3776, ad I. 

44 Decr. auth., n. 3505, ad VI; n. 4031, ad 
IT. 

4 Decr. auth., nn. 1822, 1873. 

* Decr. auth., n. 2725, ad VII. 


If a priest in charge of a parish 
church® cannot celebrate the liturgical 
Mass on this day for want of competent 
singers, or because he is old or ailing; 
and if he could not go through all these 
ceremonies without fear of being in- 
capacitated for hearing all the confes- 
sions that afternoon and the services 
on Easter Sunday, or’ because he 
would practically be all alone in church 
in going through all these ceremonies 
on Holy Saturday morning, he is not 
obliged to celebrate at all. He must, 
however, consecrate the baptismal 
water privately according to the Ritu- 
ale Romanum.*® As arule, he must use 
the longer form” for doing so; the use 
of the shorter form requires. a special 
permission from the Bishop.” 


Holy Week Services by Indult in 
Non-Parochial Churches and Chapels 


The Memoriale Rituum®' rules that 
the Bishop may permit the celebration 
of all the sacred functions of Holy 
Week in all the non-parochial churches 
where the Blessed Sacrament is re- 
served, but at specified hours so as not 
to compete with the services held in the 
parish church by keeping the faithful 
away from their own parish churches.** 

The Sacred Congregation of Rites 

also demands that these functions in 
non-parish churches, with the permis- 
ston of the Bishop, be held according to 
the Rubrics of the Roman Missal®*— 
that is, the solemn form must be used, 
with deacon and subdeacon. 
4 Decr. auth., n. 2970, ad V.—There is no 
obligation for the pastor to do so; he may 
choose a substitute for all the functions of the 
Sacred Triduum. 

4% Decr. auth., n. 3776, ad I; n. 2970, ad V. 

49 Cfr. Rituale Romanum (6th ed., 1925), 
Caput VIII. 

50 Decr. auth., n. 3742, ad I, II. 

51 Memoriale Rituum, p. 2. 

52S.C.R., 9 maii 1884; Decr. auth., n. 3608, 
ad I. 


53S$.C.R., 4 sept. 1875 (Decr. auth., n. 
3366), 16 mart. 1876 (Decr. auth., n. 3390). 
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The Memoriale Rituum cannot be 
used in non-parochial churches and 
chapels of Religious institutions (hos- 
pitals, orphanages, homes for the aged, 
etc.) without a just and reasonable 
cause and by a special indult obtained 
from the Apostolic See.*4 

In the United States, our Bishops by 
virtue of their quinquennial faculties 
may give the permission. This fac- 
ulty holds good for all oratories (chap- 
els), whether public or semi-public. 
Note, however, that it rests entirely 
with the Bishop of the diocese to rule 
whether such a permission is to be ob- 
tained in writing every year,® or 
whether it must be renewed every five 
years, as the Papal indult is renewed 
for the Bishop. Noldin®” and Heinz®* 
state that through custom the annual 
petition is omitted. This statement, 
however, does not harmonize with the 
Decrees of the Apostolic See demand- 
ing ‘‘a just and reasonable cause’”’ for 
the use of the Memoriale Rituum; nei- 
ther is this statement in accord with 
the general rule concerning the use of 
privileges. The Bishops of this 
country have to ask for the renewal of 
this faculty every five years; if they 
do not, it will expire. And supposing 
that some Bishops do not ask the 
Apostolic See for its renewal, or the 
Apostolic See withholds this indult 
from a Bishop also ‘for a just and 
reasonable cause,’ how can the per- 


54SC.R., 9 dec. 1899 (Decr. auth., n. 
4049, adI; n. 3390: Ad postulatum). 

% Cfr. Quinquenniales Ordinariorum Lo- 
corum Facultates, V. Facultates S. Congr. 
Rituum, n. 10. 

56 Cfr. ““Synodal Statutes of the Archdio- 
cese of Newark” (1941), n. 233. 

537 Noldin, “Summa theologie moralis’’ 
(19 ed., Oeniponte, 1929), III, n. 202, 6. 

58 Heinz, Very Rev. Gerard, in THE Homt- 
LETIC AND PASTORAL REviEw, XLI (1941), 
No. 5 (February), pp. 521-523. 

59 Cfr. Decr. auth., n. 2616, ad I; n. 3842, ad 
II. 

* Cfr. Canon 77. 
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mission given to the oratory remain 
valid? Noldin’s statement, therefore, 
is extravagant. Any canonist knows 
that ‘‘cessante iusta et rationabili causa, 
cessat etiam indultum.’’*' And here 
also fits in nicely the general principle 
concerning the use of a privilege: 
“The extent of a privilege must be 
judged from the wording of the docu- 
ment, and its scope must not be ex- 
tended or abridged.’’® For this reason, 
salva Noldin’s reverentia, the author of 
this treatise cannot accept his vague 
opinion. The Bishop of each diocese 
is the sole judge when, where, and for 
how long a period of years to grant 
a privilege to individual institutions of 
Religious, especially of women; abuses 
in this matter may easily creep in, as 
is generally known to those priests who 
are in charge of chapels of Religious in- 
stitutions.** For this reason the fol- 
lowing rules should be observed. 


Regulations Affecting Chaplains of 
Institutions and Rectors of 
Non-Parochial Churches 


(1) Every chaplain should ascer- 
tain whether the Bishop has granted to 
the respective institution the privilege 
to hold the sacred functions in their 
semi-public chapel, and whether or 
not this indult is to be renewed every 
year or every few years.® 
‘ (2) If such a permission is granted, 
the chaplain has to adhere strictly to 
the Memoriale Rituum; he cannot add 
or introduce any additional non-rubri- 


61 Cfr. Reg. 64, R.J., int VI°: ‘Que contra 
ius fiunt debent pro infectis haberi.”’ 

62 Canon 67. 

63 In some instances, a Superioress would 
like to assume the réle of an Ordinaria loci, 
a thing which she cannot enjoy by Canon 
Law. In this regard the words of St. Paul 


(I Cor., xiv., 34) still hold. 

64 In some dioceses, there is a provision 
made in the Synodal Statutes that chaplains 
of Religious institutions must obtain such per- 
mission in writing every year. 
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cal functions of his own. The Bishop 
alone will decide to what functions the 
respective Religious community may 
be entitled. 

(3) The Memoriale Rituum leaves a 
choice to the officiating priest whether 
to celebrate a Cantata or only a Low 


Mass, and it is he alone who decides - 


this.” 

(4) The Sisters of the community, 
who compose the choir, may also per- 
form the singing during the Sacred 
Triduum where the Rubrics of the Mis- 
sal or the Memoriale Rituum call for the 
“cantores.”’ However, they are not al- 
lowed to act as substitutes in those 
parts of the ceremonies which are as- 
signed to the sacred ministers or the 
clerics.” 

(5) The Memoriale Rituum calls for 
at least three or four clerics or helpful 
altar-boys who are trained for this pur- 
pose. If they cannot be had, at least 
one cleric (even without tonsure) and 
two or three boys should assist the 
celebrant in order to carry out all the 
sacred functions with the proper de- 
corum.® 

(6) There is no obligation to have 
all the ceremonies on Holy Saturday in 
non-parochial churches and chapels of 
institutions, as expressly stated by the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. No 
Superioress has a right to demand them 
unless all the ceremonies of the Memori- 
ale Rituum can be carried out in a 
dignified manner. Even a priest in 
charge of a parish, who is otherwise 
obliged to consecrate the baptismal 


6 Cfr. Canons 733, 818, 1145, 1148. 

% Memoriale Rituum, p. 3, footnote 1. 

8? The author is not aware of a Decree that 
would permit this. No analogy can be drawn 
from the fact that, for the want of an altar- 
boy, a woman may answer the prayers of the 
Mass. 

88 See ‘‘The Ritual for Small Churches,” by 
the Most Rev. Bishop B. Eustace (3rd ed., 
New York, 1944), p. iii (Foreword). 

% Decr. auth., n. 4049, ad I; n. 2164, 





water on Holy Saturday, is not obliged 
to celebrate this long liturgical Mass in 
the absence of helpful servers or things 
which are necessary to carry out all the 
prescribed ceremonies on Holy Satur- 
day morning. Therefore, still less is a 
chaplain of an institution obliged to 
perform these functions without trained 
altar-boys or a cleric who could answer 
the prescribed prayers. 

(7) If he does celebrate, the chap- 
lain omits the blessing of holy water as 
contained in the Rubrics of the Missal. 
In churches and chapels where there is 
no baptismal font, the blessing of holy 
water must be performed independ- 
ently of these ceremonies after Mass.” 


Special Indults 


The general rule is, as clearly ex- 
plained, that no private Masses are 
allowed during the Sacred Triduum. A 
special privilege, however, is granted to 
Cardinals”! and to Bishops’ who do 
not pontificate on Maundy Thursday; 
they may celebrate a Mass either per- 
sonally or request a priest to celebrate 
a private Mass in their presence. 

Superiors of exempt Religious enjoy 
a privilege to say a private Mass on 
Maundy Thursday for their own com- 
munity in their oratory, and to dis- 
tribute Holy Communion to their sub- 
jects; this may take place even in their 
church but behind closed doors, pro- 
vided there are no solemn functions in 
their church.” 

There is no record of an Apostolic in- 
dult which would permit a private 
Mass on Good Friday. In theory, 

7 Rubrica Missalis. He uses the usual 
form “Ordo ad faciendam acquam benedic- 
tam,” as found in the Ritual. 

71 Cfr. Canon 239, i 1, n. 4. 

72 Cfr. Canon 349, § 1, n. 1. 

73$.R.C., 31 aug. 1839 (Decr. auth., n. 
2799). Cfr. also Suffragia super decreto 2616 
(Decr. auth., Vol. IV, pp. 212-220). 


74$.R.C., 20 mart. 1706 (Decr. auth., n. 
2164). See also preceding footnote 72. 
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however, if the Viaticum were needed 
for a moribundus, and the priest eould 
not obtain the Blessed Sacrament from 
a nearby church, and there would be a 
periculum in mora, authors” agree that 
he could celebrate a private Mass ad 
conficiendum s. Viaticum. In such a 
case he would say a Votive Mass de 
Passione Domini.” 





~ % Noldin, op. cit., IIT, n. 203, b. 
76 Such cases may occur now with chap- 


, somewhere in the Pacific. 


On Holy Saturday, only the liturgi- 
cal and only one Mass is permitted, as 
explained above; no private Masses 
are allowed unless for a special reason 
an Apostolic indult had been granted.” 


lains on a battleship or on a/remote island 
In a conflict of 
two precepts, the major prevails: in this 
case a Mass pro conficiendo s. Viatico. 

77 For instance, by chaplains on the battle 
fronts. After the war, we may have some 
agreeable surprises on this matter. 














Critics Argue Amicably 
By Ki1ian J. HennricH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


The September and November is- 
sues of this REVIEW contained two 
articles on book reviewing, which the 
distinguished Literary Editor of Amer- 
ica, Father Harold C. Gardiner, S.]J., 
considered to be important ‘“‘because 
their influence will be far and wide.”’ 
Of this he seems more convinced than 
the writer of the articles. Be this as it 
may, we can only pray that the in- 
fluence will not be so sinister as to make 
all discussion of contemporary fiction 
impossible. : 

To avoid such a calamity, which of 
course was not intended by the author, 
Fr. Gardiner deems it imperative to 
examine more closely the two articles in 
question. He does this in the literary 
section of America on December 9 and 
30, 1944. In the two series, his and 
mine, there is no plea for either rigor- 
ism or laxity, although it is obvious 
that we were looking at the matter 
through different glasses. 


Diversity of Viewpoints and Objectives 


From the beginning and throughout 
the following exposition, it must be 
kept in mind that the two series of 
articles were published in two very dif- 
ferent types of periodical. My series 
appeared in a pastoral review directed 
predominantly to the promotion of the 
care of souls—a review featuring articles 
written by priests for priests. Fr. 
Gardiner’s series was published in the 
literary columns of a general Catholic 
review, which is much read by students, 
professors, and the better educated 
Catholic laity. The objective of Fr. 
Gardiner’s series was the vindication of 


professional reviewers, whereas it was 
my contention that, if Catholic critics 
and editors were a little more careful in 
their appraisal of and attitude to ques- 
tionable writings, they might forestall 
eventual harm to souls. Hence the 
diversity of viewpoints and the differ- 
ence in the conclusions. 


Changed Attitude of Catholic Reviewers 


The direct purpose of my articles 
was the promotion of the reading of 
good and spiritually profitable books, 
and I was not at all concerned with the 
task of bringing to the notice of the 
Catholic public doubtful varieties of 
so-called ‘‘escapist’’ literature which, 
while possibly possessing literary mer- 
its, might prove harmful to Catholic 
morality in the long run. Anyone who 
is interested in literature must have 
noticed that contemporary critics in 
popular magazines placidly expatiate 
on books that would not have been 
even mentioned in Catholic family 
periodicals at the beginning of the cen- 
tury—books that would, at most, have 
been analyzed in publishers’ ‘‘trade 
journals.”” Some may hail this changed 
situation as indicative of ‘‘progress.” 
I expressed grave concern for the pos- 
sible outcome. 

One effect of the new attitude is al- 
ready quite apparent. In some Catho- 
lic periodicals the discussion of reli- 
gious books has almost ceased, and, 
even when such books are noticed, the 
réviewers often fail to comment on the 
unique claims of spiritual literature. 
Instead, the works are commonly dis- 
missed with a few irrelevant sentences, 
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and some of the remarks are not only 
beside the point but occasionally er- 
roneous. Concededly, not every re- 
viewer is interested in or capable of ap- 
praising religious books (especially if 
he or she is still under forty years of 
age), but that condition can be reme- 
died by the editor who assigns the 
works for review. 


Editorial Responsibility 


It is easy to determine the critics 
who are more concerned about the 
literary than the spiritual or pastoral 
qualities in books. However, with re- 
gard to all kinds of book reviews, it may 
be stated that more copying is done to- 
day than independent thinking. When 
the same mistakes or misstatements re- 
cur in various publications, we are 
forced to come to this conclusion—that 
“trail-blazers” should be more careful 
in voicing their opinions. 

This clearance of viewpoints and ob- 
jectives has been undertaken, not es- 
pecially for the critics, but for the in- 
formation of our readers who, it may be 
assumed, desire to ascertain not only 
the probabilior but also the tutior 
course to be followed in connection with 
the situation discussed in the articles. 
We have not been resolving a casus 
conscientiz to determine what con- 
stitutes sin, and the gradation of guilt, 
in the individual reviewer or reader. 
We have been discussing a broad ques- 
tion of editorial policy which has a 
very practical bearing on Christian 
thought and living. 

Owing, then, to the diversity of 
standpoints from which the two series 
of articles were written, it is natural 
that there should be a discrepancy in 
conclusions. Each side assuming the 


validity of its own hypothesis can mar- 
shall forces supporting its pleas in 
articles and letters, but these prove 


nothing and refute nothing as long as 
they do not take into consideration the 
opposing standpoint. On the contrary, 
such partial discussions only muddle 
the clear pool until the fish can no 
longer be seen. This has happened 
frequently in past discussions—with 
each side unquestionably convinced 
that it was laboring ‘‘ad majorem Dei 
gloriam.”’ 

However, we do not need to confine 
ourselves to generalities as if nothing 
specific could be said. There are, in- 
deed, several points in Fr. Gardiner’s 
articles that can be explained differ- 
ently, and possibly more correctly. To 
these we shall now proceed, taking 
them as far as possible in the order 
found in his articles. 


Do Catholic Critics Resent Criticism? 


After deploring the scarcity of quali- 
fied reviewers (which is quite manifest) 
and the heavy burden which a con- 
scientious Catholic reviewer has to bear 
(and which the present writer aimed at 
making lighter), Fr. Gardiner main- 
tains that these well-meaning reviewers 
should not be embarrassed, nor should 
they be “castigated,” by emphasis on 
the great divergence in their expressed 
opinions. Viewed solely in the ab- 
stract, there is some justice in this plea. 
However, when we come down to prac- 
tical cases and find that one and the 
same book is roundly condemned by 
some reviewers, guardedly recom- 
mended or mildly objected to by others, 
and praised to the skies by a third set 
of critics, we must conclude that some- 
thing is decidedly amiss. The situa- 
tion becomes still more anomalous 
when it is discovered that such a doubt- 
ful book was distributed by a Catholic 
book club, and subsequently found ‘its 
way into the lists of Catholic book- 
sellers with the sole designation that it 
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was a novel about St. Francis. Many 
of the ordinary faithful then suspected 
that something was wrong somewhere. 
The climax was reached when the book- 
sellers withdrew the book from their 
lists, deploring the fact that they had 
been misled. Letters have been re- 
ceived by the present writer from 
priests and prelates, expressing their 
astonishment as to how all this could 
have come to pass. Conditions were 
not improved by Fr. Gardiner’s article 
in the last number of Book Notes in 
which he states that ‘‘Blessed Are the 
Meek”’ is “definitely Catholic, . . . it 
would have been a credit to Catholic 
publishers,’ and that they were not as 
’ “sales-wise” as the Book of the Month 
Club, for instance. It is remarkable 
that in this issue of the Book Notes the 
questionable book no longer appears in 
the approved list. 

Now, all this is a matter, not of 
moral distinctions in the abstract, but 
of pastoral prudence in the concrete. 
Plain Catholics, who were neither un- 
taught nor ill-taught, voiced their open 
objection to a work which featured in 
about one-third of its pages an adulter- 
ous love story ending with the suicide 
of one of the paramours—a work which 
introduced immorality even into the 
highest ecclesiastical circles. They did 
not relish a book named after one of the 
Beatitudes, when the only attempt to 
justify the title is by the introduction of 
some mystical expressions of the Po- 
verello out of their proper historical 
context. Granted that those people 
who demurred may not have been per- 
sonally harmed but merely shocked, 
their open protest signalized that an of- 
fense had been committed on Catholic 
sensibilities, and the question could 
legitimately be asked where the pre- 
vailing tendency would end, if not ab- 
ruptly challenged. 


The Responsibility of the Critic 


Of course, as Fr. Gardiner interposes, 
even Catholic critics cannot be ex- 
pected to don the robes of infallibility, 
and consequently cannot be blamed 
for reasonable differences in their ap- 
praisal of books. This fact, however, 
should induce no one to adopt a de- 
featist attitude in the face of a serious 
socio-moral problem. When we main- 
tain that a much greater uniformity of 
opinion towards a given book should be 
expected from competent Catholic 
critics, we still leave ample room for 
the discussion of contemporary litera- 
ture and the teaching of English. 

We must insist, however, that there 
is a great difference between airing 
one’s opinions from a professorial chair 
in a classroom and broadcasting the 
same views to a miscellaneous audience 
through the pages of some general 
periodical. In the first case, the in- 
structor knows the age, mental capac- 
ity and general character of his students 
fairly well, and speaks accordingly. 
Moreover, his students have the oppor- 
tunity to ask questions openly or pri- 
vately, and the teacher may apply cor- 
rectives if he encounters misconcep- 
tions or false conclusions. The case is 
entirely different when a public me- 
dium is used for instruction. Here the 
age, mentality and character of the au- 
dience cannot be so accurately gauged; 
furthermore, as a rule, there is no op- 
portunity to ask questions, and, if 
there is, the circumstances are not of a 
kind to encourage questions on matters 
of a delicate nature. In many parishes 
which conducted large literary clubs or 
public literary discussion groups, it has 
been observed that, when the discus- 
sion of a shady book was announced, 
seats were at a premium and almost 
half of those present came armed with 
the offending volume. This was never 
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the case when good or spiritual books 
were scheduled for discussion. Why? 
Father Roothaan, the General who re- 
built the Jesuits, makes a pertinent 
comment in his diary: ‘There never 
was a single Saint who could say: ‘I 
have no fears of temptations against 
the holy virtue,’ and if anyone said 
that, he would be badly off.’’ Here 
again we have a recommendation of 
prudence—but no reason to cease the 
reviewing and cautious discussion of 
fiction! 


Following the Mind of the Church 


With a view to bringing about a 
greater agreement of opinion among 
critics, and not in the expectation of 
obtaining complete identity of views, 
the present writer ventured to suggest 
a closer following of the mind of the 
Church, in imitation of the official 
censors. These gentlemen have the 
same liberty of stating their opinions 
as everybody else, but in doubtful 
cases they follow what is tutior in pref- 
erence to what is only probable. An- 
other dictate of prudence. 

Now, I definitely do not mean to 
imply that Catholic reviewers are not 
anxious to follow the mind of the 
Church. However, the mind of the 
Church in regard to books must be 
sought, not only in her legislation, but 
also in the manner in which her prin- 
ciples are applied. Her legislation is a 
matter of knowledge, which may safely 
be presumed to exist in critics; the 
application of her principles is a matter 
of comparison and experience, which 
may not be found to the same degree 
‘in all critics, through no fault of their 
own. 

Crises similar to that which appears 
in the offing in our own land have al- 
ready arisen in the literary develop- 
ment of other countries. The under- 
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lying causes were practically the same 
in every instance, for it is well-known 
that not only the good but also the evil 
or imprudent recur in every successive 
generation. Here we have the ever- 
present human factor, which must 
never be lost sight of. 

Now, if we analyze the contents of 
works that have been condemned in 
the past, we shall discover some which 
contained nothing that is ex professo 
against faith or morals, but were con- 
demned apparently for some other 
reason not expressly stated in legisla- 
tion. One of these cases was cited in 
the first of my articles; in this instance 
the question of faith was only indirectly 
involved. Another case may be cited’ 
here, which is only indirectly concerned 
with morals. To avoid possible em- 
barrassment to men still living and 
their religious brethren, I shall omit the 
names of the books and.~the persons 
concerned (who were all conspicuous 
for their learning and piety). 


Prohibition of Books Not Directly 
against Faith or Morals 


A certain Provincial, a former uni- 
versity professor, was an admirer of the 
literary brilliance of the somewhat no- 
torious Dr. Schell. When the works of 
Alban Stolz became stale from repeated 
readings, this Provincial conceived the 
idea of improving Catholic popular 
literature by adapting its style to pre- 
vailing conditions. In the opinion of 
many, he succeeded remarkably well, 
and his books were read by wide circles. 
Suddenly, like lightning from a clear 
sky, came the Roman condemnation of 
his books. Many wondered why this 
happened, for the theological faculty of 
the University of Freiburg in Baden 
could not find anything in the books 
that seemed incorrect. Meanwhile the 
prominent and meritorious author did 
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not submit to Rome, and to save him 
from further embarrassment Cardinal 
Fruewirth, O.P., the Grand Peniten- 
tiary, summoned to Rome the dean of 
the theological faculty (himself a gifted 
writer and a personal friend of mine). 
Upon explanation, it was found that 
the trouble was not caused by the 
brilliancy of the works or by state- 
ments that could be described as ob- 
viously ex professo against morals; the 
condemnation was based on the conces- 
sions made to the dangerous spirit of 
the times. These concessions, al- 
though not plainly wrong in themselves, 
might under the prevailing circum- 
stances gradually and dangerously 
compromise the dogma: “Tota vita 
Christiana perpetua debet esse poeni- 
tentia’’ (Courcil of Trent, Sess. I, 
Cap. 2, De necessitate medit). After 
some discussion the author laudably 
made his submission. 

Here we have a clear case in which 
not only prudence but apparently ex- 
pediency had something to do with the 
prohibiting of books. The latter con- 
clusion is corroborated by the fact that 
some books have been removed from 
the Index when conditions have 
changed. At the present time when 
complaints are multiplying about im- 
morality, divorce, re-marriage, etc., 
and when organizations are laboring 
for greater decency in fiction, it seems 
anomalous to extend toleration to so- 
called minor evils on the plea that we 
shall thereby avoid more serious ones. 
This policy might be defended in in- 
dividual cases which concern other 
matters, but it can scarcely be tolerated 
when sexuality is in question. Is not 
every deliberate violation of moral law, 
per se, a serious matter? Of course, 
a confessor can always take into con- 
sideration the spiritual condition of an 
individual penitent. 





Books Obscene ‘‘Ex Professo’’ 


Fr. Gardiner’s statement that novels 
are not explicitly condemned by the 
Church unless they are obscene ex pro- 
fesso, is true as far as Canon Law goes. 
But surely Canon Law does not over- 
ride, but rather presupposes our obedi- 
ence to, the principles and demands 
of the moral law as expounded by ap- 
proved authors. Here, then, is the 
stumbling block: “What exactly is 
meant by ex professo obscene?’ Con- 
sidering the motives behind their action 
and the probable evil consequences, 
would not the fact that some publish- 
ers demand spicy stuff and deliberately 
interpolate it to promote a book’s sale 
be proof enough that the obscenity is 
ex professo? Canon Law cannot be ex- 
pected to govern specific phases of a 
moral problem, which must be con- 
sidered also from the standpoint of 
natural and positive law. Merely be- 
cause Canon Law is silent upon many 
things, it does not follow (for instance) 
that the sense of shame and modesty 
which God gave for the protection of 
purity may be suffered to be gradually 
undermined and destroyed by the 
reading of books conspicuous for 
shamelessness and immodesty. Be- 
sides Canon Law, we must take into 
consideration papal admonitions, offi- 
cial instructions, and the opinions of 
approved moralists, if we wish to form 
a sound pastoral judgment. Whether 
an act is hic et nunc a mortal or venial 
sin, a remote or proximate occasion of 
sin, for some individual reviewer or 
reader is an entirely different question 
from that which concerns us in the 
present discussion. We are debating 


whether the present policy of reviewing 
books is or is not likely to create a 
proximate occasion of sin for many 
readers. 

All this shows that the evaluation of 
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the kind of books now being discussed 
cannot be undertaken without full con- 
sideration of the age in which we live 
and of the mentality and circumstances 
of those who will read our reviews. 
Any book notices that would tend to 
promote objectionable literature among 
the general public are, to put it mildly, 
definitely imprudent. When books of 
this type are sent out for review, we 
unnecessarily burden the conscience of 
the reviewer, who must feel that, how- 
ever he may qualify his commendation, 
he is still to some extent condoning the 
publication (and reading?) of porno- 
graphic literature. 


Responsibility for Blunders in 
Rating Books 


The comparisons made by Fr. Gar- 
diner seem to hold no water. For ex- 
ample, the fact that no infallible judg- 
ment can be passed on a certain situa- 
tion is surely no reason why a prudent 
judgment should not take its place. 
His allusion to the National Organiza- 
tion for Decent Literature is confusing. 
This organization is sponsored by the 
Hierarchy, and, so far as I know, its 
principles and objectives have met with 
universal approval in Catholic circles. 
But does Fr. Gardiner mean that the 
entire Hierarchy is responsible for 
every blunder made by those who 
classify the books? And does he mean 
that all the members are in agreement 
about the classification of individual 
books? In the case of ‘‘Blessed Are the 
Meek” (the only book specifically. 
mentioned by this writer), all the Bish- 
ops were not in accord regarding its 
classification as a Catholic family book. 
Again, does Fr. Gardiner imply that 
the critics selected by this organization 
enjoy special prerogatives? That he 


would scarcely contend. Hence, it was 
not prudent for him to refer to N.O.- 


D.L. in an effort to minimize the blun- 
der made in placing ‘‘Blessed Are the 
Meek”’ on the same footing as strictly 
Catholic books. The mere fact that 
such a rating aroused a storm of pro- 
tests from the best kind of simple 
Catholics proves that at times the 
average Catholic reader may feel and 
judge more prudently than professors 
and literary critics. Vox populi (not 
vox criticorum), vox Det. 


Is Sex Obsession Necessary in Literature? 


Fr. Gardiner foresees a calamity for 
literature if the present writer’s prin- 
ciples of prudence (the only principles 
of actual help in the existing predica- 
ment) are adopted. From the Catholic 
standpoint, the catastrophe he fears is 
about on a par with the acute war-time 
shortage of cigarettes—the true values 
at stake are on approximately the same 
level. If literature is inseparable from 
an obsession with sex and other paganiz- 
ing elements, why should Catholic 
pastors of souls be concerned about its 
promotion? But has the policy of the 
Legion of Decency interfered with the 
artistic development of moving pic- 
tures? Or rather has not the general 
standard of those pictures been greatly 
improved by the banning of plots whose 
chief or sole appeal consisted in their 
pruriency? Catholics form a very sub- 
stantial element of the book-reading 
public, but until they take a united 
stand on objectionable books they will 
exercise no influence whatever on the 
development of modern literature. 
Authors and publishers will continue 
to ignore their views as long as this 
policy can be followed without com- 
promising the sale of their books. 
Meanwhile, little or nothing is being 
done to disabuse Catholic readers of the 
notion that they themselves are the 
final judges of what they may read. 
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Can Fr. Gardiner mention any Catholic 
periodical which makes it a point to 
issue occasional reminders to the read- 
ers of its literary section that even the 
Holy Father himself cannot grant 
anyone—whether an ‘‘educated’”’ Cath- 
olic, or even a priest or a Religous— 
a dispensation to read a book which is 
apt to be for him or her a proximate 
danger of sin? 


Purpose of the Papal Instruction 


To substantiate my position I quoted ° 


verbatim from the “Instruction on 
Sensual and Sensual-Mystic Litera- 
ture,’’ issued by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Office in 1927. The 
reason why Fr. Gardiner does not agree 
with my application of this Instruction 
arises again from our disagreement 
over fundamental aspects. Fr. Gar- 
diner considers this Papal Instruction 
as merely on a par with Canon Law, in 
which all restrictions must be inter- 
preted rigidly (7.e., not extended in 
application beyond the words actually 
used). I do not regard the Instruction 
as a purely canonical one, but as one 
in which the Holy See seeks to provide 
practical guidance and enlightenment 
to those who need them. Here, then, 


there is no question of limiting the ap- . 


plication of odiosa (which, in fact, are 
not found in the document); much less 
does the document forbid or supersede 
the exercise of the cardinal virtue of 
prudence, which according to St. Paul 
is sO necessary in pastoral work. Once 
again let me insist, this discussion is 
not concerned with determining the 
specific gravity of sin (which in individ- 
ual cases may often call for lenient 
judgment), but with estimating what 
may be harmful or not for even a mi- 
nority of readers, immediately or in the 
long run. When confronted with a 
practical issue such as this, prudence 






chooses what is the safest course, al- 
though the opposite may have some 
probability. Surely a pastor would not 
be justified in telling his flock that they 
were entitled to read any book of whose 
pernicious character there was not ab- 
solute proof. After some individual 
had read a work of a doubtful character 
and was confessing his fault, there 
might possibly be an occasion for leni- 
ency of judgment. 

In fact, the Instruction itself declares 
that the Church is not narrow in her 
laws, and leaves sufficient leeway to 
critics of fiction in all cases that are not 
accompanied by such dangers as a 
zealous pastor tries to eliminate by 
prudence and other legitimate means. 


On Confusing the Public with 
the Specialist 


Fr. Gardiner asserts that not all 
good ends can be reached by good 
books. In so far as the student or pro- 
fessor of literature is concerned, there 
is some truth to this, but the needs of 


. the general public could certainly be 


adequately provided for without re- 
course to objectionable literature. Once 
again Fr. Gardiner confuses a casus 
conscientiz (in which under certain 
circumstances particular individuals 
may not be bound by a general law) 
with a pastoral problem involving the 
spiritual welfare of Catholics in general. 
A particular incident may serve as illus- 
tration that a sound pastoral policy 
must take into consideration other 
things besides abstract theories re- 
garding morals. Shortly before the 
present war a notice regulating women’s 
dresses was posted in all the churches 
of Rome, and a warning was given that 
offenders against these regulations 
would be debarred from the sacred edi- 
fice. And the regulations were en- 
forced! The moralists kept silent, and 
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carefully shunned such a fertile field for 
theoretical speculation. The rules 
were few, simple and very definite, al- 
though the moral problem involved in 
woman’s dress is surely as complicated 
as that of modern novels. So what? 

It can, of course, be objected that 
none-of our Bishops has issued as defi- 
nite rules with regard to modern litera- 
ture as the Cardinal Vicar of Rome 
issued regarding women’s fashions. 
That is true. Our Bishops have left 
this problem to the prudence of pastors, 
not to others without responsibility for 
the care of souls. On the other hand, 
the pastors would doubtless be glad to 
have a practical and simplified solution 
of the problem, even if theoretical 
canonists find in such solution much 
to quibble about. 

Unfortunately, to judge from the 
outburst quoted from Thought, it might 
be inferred that a simplified solution 
(e.g., that a book should contain noth- 
ing against faith and morals and rest 
solely on the sensus Catholicus) is not 
possible, because the problem is com- 
plex and so must the solution be. But 
a complex solution is no solution at all 
for practical purposes! 

In a Letter to the Editor published 
at the end of Fr. Gardiner’s articles, a 
correspondent misquotes the present 
writer, while concealing the context 
from which his words were taken. In 
quoting Dr. Apt, she seems to imply 
that fiction is something suit juris (im- 
mune from all extraneous dictation) 
as a guide to feeling, as logic is a guide 
to correct thinking. But some believe 
that science, literature and art are but 
handmaids of Queen Theology in all its 
branches; and the corollary is that, if a 
handmaid comes into conflict with pas- 
toral theology, she should be put in her 
place. Certainly, prudence requires 
this. 


critic. 


Postscript 


Since the foregoing was written, a 
third article by Fr. Gardiner appeared 
in America (January 27, 1945). A 
brief reference to it seems desirable, 
because the title and some of its con- 
tents suggest it was elicited by my 
article on “Best Values versus Best 
Sellers,’’ which appeared in this Re- 
view for December, 1944. 

In this last article, Fr. Gardiner 
seems to write purely as a literary 
From this viewpoint, he is 
doubtless correct in stating that the 
literary standard of Catholic books is 
not very high to-day. There is much 
room for improvement, but the more 
encouragement we extend to Catholic 
writers and publishers, the quicker the 
improvement will come. Is Fr. Gar- 
diner so despondent about the future 
prospects of Catholic literature that he 
counsels a surrender to the prevailing 
pagan trends? 

Again, does it not seem somewhat 
reckless to assume that Catholics read 
books principally for their high literary 
qualities? And is it judicious to pro- 
vide the faithful in general with this 
pretext for patronizing obnoxious liter- 
ature? Our age is not notable for its 
love of belles lettres, as such; in any 
case, no art may be cultivated at the 
expense of virtue. A ‘“‘spotted’”’ book 
notoriously attracts more readers to- 
day than a classic—even among Cath- 
olics. On the other hand, a broad sec- 
tion of the population still consists of 
decent people who want something 
interesting to read, provided that it is 
clean and does not offend against 
Christian instincts. I made a plea for 
the intensive cultivation of this class of 
readers. Does Fr. Gardiner condemn 


the project in advance? 
Finally, I am unimpressed by Fr. 
Gardiner’s threat that pagans will con- 
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sider Catholics “ridiculous” and ‘‘very 


stupid,” if they read Catholic books © 


recommended by conscientious critics. 
It will not be the first time that sincere 
Catholics have heard and ignored such 
silly slurs. As for our “educated” 
Catholics, their attitude towards Cath- 
olic living is frequently so appalling 
that their views on moral issues carry 
little weight. However, an open dem- 
onstration that Catholics in general 


still adhere firmly to certain funda- 
mental moral principles may do some- 
thing to neutralize the encouragement 
which this self-styled intelligentsia has 
found in the prevailing toleration of pa- 
gan and obscene books. It is easy to 
apply correctives to the reading habits 
of staunch Catholics. Once the issue 
at stake is placed plainly before them, 
they will simply discard all offensive 
books; with or without literary merits. 








Et Dixi : Nunc Coepi 
RATTLER, O.S.A. 


By Tarcisius A. 


In the life of all who earnestly strive 
for holiness and union with God there 
occur at one time or another spiritual 
trials designed to chasten and deepen 
the dispositions of their soul. The 
writer of Psalm Ixxvi has evidently 
been under the stress of such a trying 
experience in which he was tempted 
with despair of God’s mercy. That 
the Psalmist has successfully passed 
through the test and has spiritually 
gained by it, is stated in the first two 
verses, which indicate also the inten- 
sity of the inner struggle and the man- 
ner of its successful issue. By the 
variety of expressive terms and graphic 
phrases employed in these two verses 
the Psalmist hints at the depth of this 
religious experience and the thorough- 
ness of the effect it has produced in his 
person. These two things must be 
kept in mind for a real understanding 
of the significant turns in the develop- 
ment of the Psalm’s thought, and for 
the right interpretation of the crucial 
phrase used as the title of this paper. 
Certainly, the emphatic position and 
repetition of voce mea, the change from 
ad Dominum to ad Deum, the explicit 
statement of the double aspect in the 
outcome of the religious crisis (intendit 
mthi and non sum deceptus), the 
graphic phrases Deum exquisivi and 
manibus meis nocte contra Eum—the 
crowded accumulation of this expres- 
sive language means more than a mere 
formality of Hebrew poetry, and be- 
tokens real earnestness of life and 
serious concern which infuses vitally 
explicit significance into the rest of the 
Psalm and fills especially its pivotal 


passages with a heightened amount of 
psychological vibrancy and meaning- 
ful thought. 


Voce mea ad Dominum clamavi; 

Voce mea ad Deum: 

Et intendit mihi. 

In die tribulationis mez Deum ex- 
quisivi; 

Manibus meis nocte contra Eum: 

Et non sum deceptus. 


With all my voice I have cried to the 
Lord; 

With all my voice I have cried to 
God: 

And He has heard me. 

In the day of my tribulation I have 
sought and searched out God; 

With hands outstretched I have 
wrestled with Him in the night: 

And I have not been disappointed.' 


The Psalmist’s Spiritual Distress 


After this introduction, which by 
way of hints summarizes the burden 
of the sacred poem, the Psalmist gives 
a vivid account of his psychological 
reaction to the spiritual distress. His 
whole being is shaken by the fierceness 
of the struggle, as conflicting reflections 
surge against one another in his breast. 
Brief moments of apparent certainty 
and assurance alternate with relapses 
into the darkness of doubts and hope- 
less prospects. The Psalmist wakes 
through the long hours of the night; 
he is so upset and depressed that he 
retreats within himself and avoids 
speaking with those around him. His 
inner trouble robs him of all interest 
and desire for human contact. His 


‘1The full force of these introductory 
verses is best appreciated in the light of the 
questions asked in verses 8, 9 and 10. 
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soul is in a state of stark loneliness and 
emotional paralysis, as every light- 
some beginning of thought is quickly 
blotted out by the onrushing darkness 
of mental confusion. 


Renuit consolari anima mea. 
Memor fui Dei et delectatus sum. 
Et exercitatus sum; 

Et defecit spiritus meus. 
Anticipaverunt vigilias oculi mei. 
Turbatus sum et non sum locutus. 


My soul refused to be comforted. 

I thought of God and felt refreshed. 

But troublous thoughts arose in me; 
and my spirit withered away. 

With open eyes I passed the hours of 
the night. 

I was distressed and shunned all 
conversation. 


During this time of religious un- 
settlement and psychological solitude 
the Psalmist searches history and the 
suggestions of the human mind and 
heart for an answer to the problem 
which has so violently affected him. 


Cogitavi dies antiquos et annos eter- 
nos in mente habui. 

Et meditatus sum nocte cum corde 
meo. 

Et exercitabar et scopebam spiritum 
meum. 

I thought of the days of old, and 
eternity’s unending years I had be- 
fore my mind. 

During the night I consulted with 
my heart. 

But I became bewildered and sorely 
wracked my mind. ~° 


His Temptation to Dispair 


As we have mentioned before, the 
Psalmist was tempted to despair of 
God’s mercy. In the folloWing verses 
we are acquainted with the line of rea- 
soning, the thoughts and questions, 
which passed through his mind. We 
must not make the mistake of consider- 
ing the Psalmist’s utterances as mere 
verbal variations of a chiefly emotional 


complaint. Neither does reference to 
the Hebrewschemeof poetic parallelism 
do them full justice. Theologically in- 
distinct though they are and clothed in 
language springing from the heart of 
the religious consciousness of the 
Chosen People, these questions reveal 
much wider implications than a griev- 
ous lament about a sad turn in the 
Psalmist’s or the nation’s history; 
they reach vital depths and show 
the presence of a religious crisis 
such as may be experienced by 
any other person regardless of the cir- 
cumstances. They concern the very 
nature, perhaps even the existence, of 
God. Does God cast off men per- 
emptorily and with arbitrary finality? 
If God has been offended, does He for- 
give repeatedly? Does God punish 
whole generations because of the mis- 
deeds of their ancestors? Is God only 
lightly or not at all concerned with the 
fortunes of men on this earth? Many 
fundamental issues are here obscurely 
insinuated from which great heresies 
have sprung in the course of the cen- 
turies. We should not think that such 
reflections did not enter the mind of 
the ancient Hebrew. The Psalms as 
well as other books of the Old Testa- 
ment prove the contrary.? Nor does 
the lack of precise philosophical and 
theological statement render these 
problems less poignant for the heart 
of the Psalmist. Psychologically speak- 
ing, the very opposite must be assumed. 
Then, too, things which are not very 
serious objectively may be subjec- 
tively the cause of grave disturb- 
ances. 

*Cfr. Ps. xiii. 1 (‘‘Dixit insipiens in 
corde suo: Non est Deus’’), Ps. Ixxii. 11 
(“Quomodo scit Deus, et si est scientia in 
Excelso?’’), Malachy, i. 2 sq. (“‘Nonne frater 
erat: Esau Jacob? dicit Dominus, et dilexi 
Jacob, Esau autem odio habui?’’). This 


last was quoted and theologically elaborated 
by St. Paul in Romans, ix. 13. 
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Numquid in eternum proiiciet 
Deus ?? 

Aut non apponet ut complacitior sit 
adhuc ?4 

Aut in finem® misericordiam suam 
abscindet a generatione in genera- 
tionem? 

Aut obliviscetur misereri Deus? 


Does God reprobate out of hand and 
forever? 

Or will He not be gracious ever and 
again? 

Or does He cut off His mercy from 
generation to generation to be rec- 
onciled only in the end? 

Or is God forgetfully unconcerned 
about mercy and lovingkindness? 


Joyful Solution of the Problem 


These questions which reveal the 
Psalmist’s desperate groping for a 
solution are indeed very disquieting. 
Fortunately there presents itself to 
him another alternative to account for 
God’s present attitude and the sorrow 
that has come over the sacred writer. 


Aut continebit in ira sua miseri- 
cordias suas? 


Or does God hold out His mercies in 
the form of His anger? 


In other words, does God deal 
harshly as an act of mercy? Is God’s 
harshness perhaps mercy in disguise? 


3 Proticere gives the impression of per- 
emptory rejection by one of supreme power 
whose actions are not to be questioned or 
revised. The phrase, in xternum, which in 
itself points to an endless future, strengthens 
this interpretation as the note of eternity 
in the Old Testament preéminently signalizes 
God’s sovereignty. Also the general form 
of the sentence, as seen in the absence of an 
object, conveys the impression of an alto- 
gether independent and final action. 

“Apponet ...adhuc: the former denotes 
deliberate new action; the latter indefinite 
continuance. 

5 In finem need not be taken in the sense of 
a time limit when all will end, but may refer 
to a final period of considerable duration and 
consequence for human well-being. As to 
the conversion and gracious reception by God 
of the Jews, cfr. Isaias, lix. 20 sq.; also 
Luke, xxi. 24, and Romans, xi. 25 sqq. 


May troubles, bitter experiences, real: 
and severe punishment not sometimes 
be gifts of divine favor? This is nota 
popular solution, but an eminently 
scriptural one. Now it is this very 
thought which lifts the oppressive 
burden from the Psalmist’s mind and 
fills his heart with joy. The crisis is 
over. That ill-fortune and suffering 
may be tokens of divine favor and 
mercy is very seldom accepted by men 
wholeheartedly and as a principle of 
practical living. But where this truth 
is so embraced, it revolutionizes the 
entire religious outlook and makes of 
the gloomiest pessimist the most cheer- 
ful optimist, a truly ‘‘cheerful ascetic.” 

For the person who has fought his 
way through to his position, the fluctu- 
ationsof conflicting thoughtsand moods 
which check and cancel each other, so 
as to produce a condition of painful 
suspense and hopeless stalemate, are a 
thing of the past. The soul begins to 
feel as though an iron chain or hard 
crust which had paralyzed its every 
free motion was suddenly broken. 
New life and vitality not previously 
experienced quicken the soul. Instead 
of uncertainty and doubt, the soul now 
feels the firm ground of truth; it sees 
itself on the threshold of a new world. 
The essence of the experience is the 
ever more vitally appreciated feeling 
of a real beginning in every way. The 
idea that God continebit in ira sua 
misericordias suas is a real beginning 
of life for the Psalmist; in a most 
realistic sense, it ,is his beginning. 
Those notions and hopes which before 
crippled afid stalled his religious de- 
velopment are now pierced and broken 
through. He feels his very self operi up 
for expansive growth and enrichment. 


6 Cfr. Ps. cxl. 5 (“‘Corripiet me iustus in 
misericordia ...’’); also Prov., iii. 12, Wis., 
xi. 10, Jer., xxxi. 18, Heb., xii. 6, Apoc., iii. 19. 
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The darkness which had encompassed 
his mind and heart is ruptured by a 
powerful shaft of divine illumination 
which rapidly spreads in every direc- 


tion. What else can be the reaction 
of the Psalmist but the joyful exclama- 
tion: Nunc cepil 


Et dixi: Nunc cecepi. 
Hec mutatio dexterze Excelsi. 


Here I said: Now I make a real be- 
ginning. 

The change in the Most High One’s 
dealing has but this meaning. 


Philological Defense of This Renderirig 


From the reflections which preceded, 
the foregoing translation of this criti- 
cal text would appear quite appro- 
priate. The question is whether it is 
philologically correct. This problem 
requires a little discussion of its vocab- 
ulary and grammar. The verb cepi 
(or rather its Hebrew equivalent) holds 
the key position according to all trans- 
lators. The present writer would add 
continebit and its Hebrew original in 
the preceding verse as being of equal 
importance. 

It is usually assumed that cepi is 
the translation of a Hebrew verbal 
form in the first person singular cor- 
responding exactly to the above verb in 
Latin. But there are some diffi- 
culties involved, the first of which is 
that the Hebrew verb is not in the first 
person singular but in the form of the 
infinitive construct to which is added 
the suffix of possession for the first 
person singular. It means literally 


“my beginning” or “‘my having begun.”’ . 


Now, the root meaning of the Hebrew 
verb here employed is “‘to pierce, to 
open,” which readily suggests the idea 
of ‘beginning’ and, in view of the 
violent action, also that of ‘‘wounding.” 
All of these meanings admirably con- 
spire to express the Psalmist’s ex- 








perience at the end of the crisis when 
he felt an opening up of and a real 
beginning for his whole being and life. 
The experience is one of strained per- 
sonal effort and of powerful forces re- 
lentlessly working upon him to the point 
of a complete break-up of his being, 
which is immediately felt as a deliv- 
erance and a truly vital beginning. 
The sheer outcry, ‘““My beginning,” 
would appear to be a most appropriate 
statement of the situation. Both as 
an active and ‘passive experience it 
would be felt as a piercing through and 
opening up of the very personal self. 
As to the Latin nunc cepi, it will be 
difficult to find a better idiomatic rend- 
ering of this crisp Hebrew phrase. As 
the Psalmist reports here a soul-shak- 
ing event in his life, the exclamation 
may well include the introductory et 
dixi and thus constitute a good rhyth- 
mic line both in Latin and in Hebrew. 
The Hebrew equivalent of the follow- 
ing pronoun, hxc, may then be taken 
as an emphatic subject of the second 
couplet of this verse, with the rest of 
it as its predicate, as in the Latin 
translation,’ instead of construing it as 
the predicate of the first couplet so as 
to correspond to the English rendering: 
““My beginning is this.”” If one would 
insist, however, that the just men- 
tioned pronoun must belong to the first 
half of the verse as a syntactical neces- 
sity, the exclamation loses indeed a 
considerable amount of its psychologi- 
cal force and takes on more of the 
nature of an acknowledgment and 
explanation. The Hebrew text liter- 
ally rendered would then read: ‘My 
opening and beginning is this, viz., the 
change in the dealing of the Most 
High.” Such an exclamation is read- 


7 Cfr. Boylan, ‘‘The Psalms,”’ Vol. II, p. 
32; McClellan in The Cath. Bibl. Quarterly, 
January, 1942, pp. 60 sqq., for a survey of the 
textual problem. 
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ily understood in the context. The 
Psalmist has searched the ways of 
God’s mercy, and has at last found that 
God’s mercy may be contained in suf- 
fering, ill-fortune or other adverse ex- 
periences. This recognition has dis- 
solved the formidable difficulties which 
had beset his mind and driven his heart 
almost to despair. He feels now free 
and on the way to real religious prog- 
ress. This vital understanding the 
Psalmist never would have gained un- 
less God had sent him the trial. Thus, 
it is true that the change in the provi- 
dential guidance of the Psalmist, the 
change from serene good fortune to 
schooling by: suffering, has re-orien- 
tated the Psalmist intellectually and 
emotionally. The Psalmist would then 
here gratefully recognize that a whole- 
some and tremendously important rev- 
olution had taken place in his soul, 
and that it was the changed factics, so 
to speak, used by God in his direction, 
which have delivered him from the 
bondage of his former prejudices and 
attachments. There is no real change 
of meaning in this verse, whether the 
critical pronoun is referred to the first 
or second couplet of the verse. The ex- 


cellence of the phrase Nunc cepi re-~ 


mains unimpaired. However, if the 
pronoun is related to the first couplet, 
the forward movement of the thought 
involves a slight leap, the presence of 
which in the Psalms has lately been 
generally recognized as a natural ele- 
ment of Hebrew poetry (as of any 
other poetry), and is no longer felt as a 
disturbing factor. A few words after, 
“Aut continebit in ira sua miseri- 
cordias suas” (this thought struck me as 
the true solution), would bridge the gap 
between this statement and the follow- 
ing exclamation of joy over the newly 
. found freedom for religious growth. 

As to the verb continebit, all trans- 


lators seem to be agreed that its mean- 
ing is to shut up, to withhold; without 
even adverting to the possibility of 
rendering it in the sense of holding and 
making a thing present, not in ex- 
ternally manifest and recognizable 
form, but as hidden by being comprised, 
enclosed, contained in something else. 
Philologically, continere may mean 
both to withhold and to hold within. 
Certainly, to hold a thing within has for 
its purpose often the idea and desire 
of withholding it, but not necessarily. 
An object may be contained in an- 
other as in a vehicle or means of trans- 
fer and conveyance. This condition 
of being contained may be such that 
the contained object is identical, as to 
the substance, with the container. 
This is exactly the case when we speak 
of ill-fortune as a blessing in disguise. 
The blessing is contained in the ill- 
fortune. The substance of what ap- 
pears as ill-fortune is a blessing. 

Genetically, no doubt, the desire of 
withholding an object was prominently 
present in the action of holding it 
within, or enclosing, containing, com- 
prising it. Thus, the very idea of con- 
taining carries with it the faint feeling 
of limitation, restriction, being held 
together and contracted. These ele- 
ments certainly were quite consciously 
felt in the early use of this verb, and 
must have lingered far into its ra- 
tional development. But gradually 
they receded into the background so 
as to be in most cases completely over- 
looked. The original force, however, is 
especially apt to re-awaken in poetry 
and prayer, which give expression to 
deep personal ‘experience. 

The foregoing reflections on the verb 
continere will help us to appreciate the 
real meaning of its Hebrew equivalent. 
As may be seen on every page of the 
Hebrew dictionary, the primitive root- 
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meanings of the words are yet quite 
alive, and are being felt very distinctly 
as they are applied very freely ac- 
cording to all sorts of similarities and 
associations. They do indeed appear 
at times rather odd and unpredic- 
table, although well understandable 
when met with in concrete biblical 
texts.’ So, it is very likely that the 
root of the Hebrew verb in question 
means ‘“‘to contract, to shut up, to 
withhold.”’ In the present instance, 
it may even retain a strong flavor of 
this sense, because pain and _ ill- 
fortune even as gifts of divine mercy 
bear none of the marks of favors as 
these are usually understood and 
sought. In the Psalmist’s experience, 
the mercy and favor he expects is 
actually withheld by a divine dis- 
pensation which appears as anger, but 
is eventually recognized to contain and 
to be a real grant of mercy. But there 
can be no doubt that the predominat- 
ing sense of the Hebrew verb used in 
this particular context is ‘‘to contain” 
(t.e., to present and offer divine mercy 
under a veiled appearance). 


Revolution in Psalmist’s Attitude 


Returning to our exposition of the 
Psalm after this necessary philological 
digression, -we note the complete 
change in the Psalmist’s attitude. It 
is this very change which, apart from 
every other consideration, renders all 
the traditional translations of this 
verse unsatisfactory. Doubt and fear 
have now vanished from his mind. 
The works of God which for the Psalm- 


8 The fluidity and plastic applicability of 
the old Hebrew vocabulary may be well 
illustrated with a Hebrew verb which pro- 
ceeds from the root-meaning to rub, to stroke, 
to massage, and passes into such meanings 
as may be the effects of that action, viz., to 
beautify, to weaken, to wound, to afflict;—to 
wear out, to be made solicitous;—to flatter, to 
implore. 


ist as a true Israelite are the inspira- 
tion of his religious personality shine 
forth again in all their splendor. Now 
the Psalmist no longer speaks of God, 
but addresses himself to God as an ad- 
miring and trustful worshipper. If we 
may style the Psalm up to this point a 
meditative narration, it now turns into 
a fervent and impetuously enthu- 
siastic outpouring of heartfelt praise. 
It is no longer in a critical or calmly 
reasoning mood that the Psalmist re- 
hearses the wonderful deeds of God in 
order to draw from them thoughts of 
consolation. He recalls them now in 
the spirit of praise and with an un- 
restrained avidity for religious illu- 
mination and inspiration. 


Memor fui operum Domini. 

Quia memor ero ab initio mirabilium 
Tuorum. 

Et meditabor in omnibus operibus 
Tuis. 

Et in adinventionibus Tuis exer- 
cebor. 


I have been mindful of the works of 
the Lord. 

Indeed I shall always remember 
Thy wonders from their very first. 

I shall meditate upon all Thy works, 

And eagerly mould my mind and 
heart according to Thy wisdom 
and directions. 


A Paean to God’s Omnipotence and 
and Mercy 


Mysterious though God’s ways may 
be, they are eminently holy and in- 
comparably above everything that is 
claimed for the gods of other nations. 
Indeed, these nations have had and 
still have occasions to become ac- 
quainted with the unique greatness of 
the God who has chosen Israel for His 
people. The whole earth and its power- 
ful elements respond most obediently 
to God’s wishes and calls. God’s ac- 
tions are distinguished with the mark 
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of the miraculous, and thereby show 
His divine sovereignty over all things. 
He moves securely even through the 
uncharted vastnesses of the ocean, and 
disposes the most intricate things in a 
way the human mind cannot trace. 
But we can surrender ourselves to 
God’s providence with the fullest con- 
fidence, for He has accepted us as His 
people and it is He that guides us like 
a loving shepherd even when only His 
human representatives are in evidence. 


Deus in sancto via Tua. 

Quis deus magnus sicut Deus noster? 

Tu es Deus qui facis mirabilia. 

Notam fecisti in populis virtutem 
Tuam. 

Redemisti in brachio Tuo populum 
Tuum, filios Jacob et Joseph. 

Viderunt Te aque, Deus; viderunt 
Te aque: et timuerunt. 

Et turbate sunt abyssi. 

Multitudo sonitus aquarum: vocem 
dederunt nubes. 

Etenim sagitte Tuz transeunt; vox 
tonitrui Tui in rota. 

Illuxerunt corruscationes Tuz orbi 
terre: commota est et contremuit 
terra. 

In mari via Tua, et semite Tuz in 
aquis multis. 


Et vestigia Tua non cognoscentur. 
Deduxisti sicut oves populum Tuum 
in manu Moysi et Aaron. 


O God, Thy ways are all holy. 

What other god is as great as our 
God? 

Thou art the God who doest things 
miraculous. 

Thou hast made known Thy power 
among the nations. 

Thou hast rescued by Thy strength 
Thine own people, the children of 
Jacob and Joseph. 

The waters saw Thee, O God, the 
mighty waters: and they were in 
fear. 

The very abysses were disturbed. 

Under many forms the waters did 
resound, as also the clouds sent 
forth their voice. 

For Thy arrows pass through them; 
and the rolling sound of Thy 
thunder. 

The bright glare of Thy majesty 
has flashed forth to all the earth: 
the earth did shake and tremble. 

Thou proceedest also through the 
sea, and Thy paths lead through 
many waters. 

But Thy footprints cannot be traced 

_ or known. 

Like a flock Thou hast led and lead- 
est Thy people by the aid of men 
like Moses and Aaron. 
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Discovering Convert Possibilities 
in Three Parishes 





By JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


Only a few days ago I heard the 
confirmation of an opinion I have ex- 
pressed more than once during the 
past year. The opinion is that we 
American priests are too prone to for- 
get that most of the Church’s present- 
day problems must in great measure be 
solved within parish limits or not at 
all. That confirmation came from a 
German refugee churchman of varied 
learning and wide travel. It was 
voiced incidentally, as this churchman 
was giving an intimate talk on church 
art to a small number of ecclesiastical 
artists and artisans. His avowal was 
that the Church in Germany before 
this war was weak rather than strong; 
and that its weakness lay in a lack of 
genuine Catholic life within the parish. 
Organized the Church was, even over- 
organized; but a vast network of dio- 
cesan and interdiocesan societies, in 
themselves aloof from ordinary Cath- 
olic life, was mistaken for strong, vig- 
orous, pulsating Catholic family and 
individual life within the parish units— 
those first and indispensable forms of 
Catholic social life. 

In Belgium right after the last war 
Canon Cardijn was fully aware of the 
same truth when he began laying the 
foundations of what afterwards de- 
veloped into formal Catholic Action. 
That young Brussels priest of the 20’s 
declared that any priest with organiz- 
ing ability could, under the proper 
auspices and with six months’ or a 
year’s preparation, assemble a great 
public demonstration of over 100,000 
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persons, most of whom on returning to 
their homes would promptly forget 
what had brought them together the 
day or two before. He had seen that 
such demonstrations for quite some 
time had been unable to change lives or 
issues. He who had himself come up 
from the ranks of labor, was convinced 
that, if he had ten years to do it in, he 
could ground 100,000 factory workers 
in Catholic principles and Catholic 
practices; and they in turn would in- 
fluence the lives of ten times that num- 
ber of other factory workers. This he 
actually did. And in so doing he was 
only imitating what the Church in 
every age has made possible by the or- 
ganization proper of the parish itself, 
provided the parochial clergy are willing 
to use the means at hand to do the 
things waiting to be done for God and 
souls. 

I wish to illustrate the truth of this 
proposition in as far as it concerns just 
one important thing which must be 
done in every typical American parish 
for God and souls. I mean laboring 
consistently and wumnremittingly to 
bring non-Catholics into the Church. 
I wish to illustrate how this can be 
done by citing the experience of three 
Mid-Western assistants (one in a small 
city; and two in large cities), the eld- 
est ordained not twelve years and the 
youngest only four years, if so long. 
They have made converts; and in do- 
ing so they have proved that other 
priests can do the same thing. Let us 
take the priest in the small city first— 
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a city with only two Catholic parishes, 
with only ten per cent of its population 
in the Faith of their fathers, and with 
scandals all too numerous among them. 


First Effort Brings Twenty Converts 


Less than a year ago our first young 
priest, himself converted while a min- 
isterial student, organized a branch of a 
worldwide lay missionary society. He 
sent out some of those newly trained 
lay missionaries to contact non-Cath- 
olics living within the limits of the par- 
ish, the method of approach being solic- 
iting members for The League for the 
Reunion of Christendom. Then in the 
late summer he mailed a printed letter 
signed by himself to 400 non-Catho- 
lics, inviting them to come to an inquiry 
class. He led off by remarking that 
non-Catholics owe it to themselves, as 
intelligent American citizens, to know 
‘something about the phenomenon in 
history called the Catholic. Church, 
not from fair-minded outsiders but 
from instructed insiders. He assured 
them that they were not being asked 
to any high-powered revival, but to a 
plain inquiry class meeting twice a 
week in the church hall for the next 
three months. 

This invitation was quite cour- 
teously declined by not a few. Most of 
those addressed made no response; 
but about fifty put in an appearance, 
and of these twenty entered the Church 
at the end of the classes. Three, it 
turned out, had been baptized as 
Catholics in infancy but brought up as 
non-Catholics. The priest is convinced 
that something similar can be carried 
out again next Fall and every Fall. 

Now comes our second assistant in a 
metropolitan parish about four hun- 
dred miles distant from our first assist- 
ant. This second assistant last Spring, 
under the urgings of his pastor, or- 


ganized a group of the same worldwide 
lay missionary society with an equal 
number of men and of women. This 
assistant was in a very large parish, so 
Catholic that there are relatively few 
mixed marriages (nothing like the 
third or half to be found in fully urban- 
ized and secularized parishes), so he 
ran through the census cards for mixed 
marriage couples or mixed marriage 
families. Where the man was a non- 
Catholic, two male lay missionaries 
were told off to visit him; two women 
were assigned for non-Catholic women. 
These lay missionaries were to go 
in the spirit of humility and “char- 
ity and try to cultivate gradually by 
periodical visits to the non-Catholic 
an interest in the Catholic Church. 
Before Summer was over, there were 
already too many applications for in- 
structions to be handled singly. So, 
an inquiry class was started; and 
every one applying for instructions or 
invited to attend was given a free 
copy of the Catholic University large 
catechism with a printed program of 
the individual topics to be explained at 
each class. 

Before I let the priest himself tell 
the story as he wrote it up for the 
January issue of the parish church 
calendar, I want to digress long enough 
to call attention to a church calendar 
that is more than a series of announce- 
ments sandwiched between parish ad- 
vertising—to a church calendar which 
an antiquarian reading a thousand 
years from now could use to recon- 
struct the parish life of the year 1945. 
The calendar is not a record of bare 
facts; it is a transcript of every phase 
of activity in that parish’s life. At 
least one room out of every grade 
among the twenty-four rooms of the 
school has monthly items of interest— 
items of interest reported by the pupils. 
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themselves in the fifth grade and 
higher. There are six Requiem High 
Masses listed for every weekday with 
the notice that from now on Masses re- 
ceived cannot be said earlier than elev- 
en months after, but that if the givers 
wish them said within a few days, the 
Masses will be sent out of town. Four 
pages are devoted to servicemen from 
the parish, and the pictures of four- 
teen recently killed in action are 
printed. A former assistant is shown 
in his improvised chapel on the island 
of Saipan. Twenty-five pages of 
reading matter and pictures cover 
every phase of parish activity from the 
pastor’s report and general comments 
to athletics parochial and books re- 
views of late publications (written by 
a woman parishioner). But let us give 
the first experiences of the assistant 
himself in group induction into the 
militia Christi. 


Dividends on the Inquiry Class 


“A little girl in the fourth grade lost 
her carfare a few weeks ago but luckily 
came upon Father X, who gave her a 
dime, assuring her that she need not 
return it. That night, however, she 
sat down and wrote Father a long 
letter. She was becoming a Catholic, 
she explained; she was going to be 
baptized together with her mom and 
dad and four brothers and sisters. 
Now in becoming a Catholic she simply 
must keep all the Commandments, use 
all the seven Sacraments, and be in 
the state of grace. She, therefore, was 
returning the dime. 

“One of the men baptized along with 
his little grandson had a difficult time 
convincing his family that he too 
should not be wrapped in a blanket. 

“Facts and figures support the ru- 
mor that the challenge has been issued 
to Irish of Saint A’s. A few more 


classes like this one and the Swedes 
will be taking over. 

“One good benefactor in the parish 
had a Mass offered each week for the . 
success of the class. One of our young 
ladies who entered the convent in the 
Fall offered the merits of her first 
month also for its success. 

“During the profession of faith 
which preceded the baptism, above the 
voices of the adults, were heard the 
voices of the little girls proclaiming 
very emphatically: ‘I do believe.’ 

**The class opened on September 19, 
and ran twice a week for thirteen 
weeks. Thirty adult non-Catholics 
attended regularly. Twenty-three of 
these entered the Church. We have 
hopes of the other seven in the not too 
distant future. Twenty-one more non- 
Catholics attended one or more of the 
classes, and the future of these we 
leave to the grace of God. 

“Of those who entered, some started 
in September with a definite intention 
of joining the Church; others were 
just curious and undecided. As the 
class progressed, however, God’s grace 
threw a spotlight on His divine truths. 
Truths previously seen vaguely loomed 
up clear and certain. Misunderstand- 
ings and misinformation disappeared; 
and twenty-three reached the stage of 
‘I believe.’ 


Reception into the Church 


“The few hundred who attended the 
Baptismal ceremony of December 
twenty-second were indeed fortunate. 
Six priests, acting in unison, baptized 
five persons apiece at the altar rail as 
the majestic ritual unfolded itself. 

“On Sunday morning, Christmas 
Eve, the new converts made their 
First Communion, receiving with their 
families at the eight o’clock Mass. 
Immediately after the Mass, they 
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were guests at a Communion break- 
fast, which was served in the Com- 
munity Center. About a hundred rel- 
’ atives and friends joined in the happy 
celebration. It was inspiring to hear 
each convert express the oft-repeated: 
‘It has taken me twenty (or thirty or 
forty) years to reach this, the happiest 
day of my life.’ 

“We plan another class for next 
Fall. In the meantime converts can 
and will be instructed privately and in- 
dividually in the rectory. We hope, 
though, foralarge class in September.... 
To help in the work we are forming a 
convert league of the new converts and 
any others interested. These will meet 
three or four times a year to keep up 
their spiritual growth and secure other 
candidates, whom they can reach more 
easily than born Catholics... . Our 
plan calls too for the codperation of all 
our parishioners, to interest themselves 
in getting their non-Catholic consorts, 
relatives, friends or neighbors in next 
Fall’s second Inquiry Class.”’ 

Here the cynic may interpose this 
withering observation: “I give each 
one of these two young priests about 
two years for the convert hobby: then 
watch them fly off at another tangent 
from old and tried parish practices.” 
I answer by citing the straightforward 
account of our third assistant with 
some eleven years of this kind of 
work. 


Five Hundred Converts in Eleven Years 


“You ask me to outline how the 
work of receiving 500 converts into 
the Church was accomplished. I know 
that you take it for granted that God’s 
all-powerful grace is the real answer. 
That grace has descended as a fertile 
shower through the prayers—daily 
Rosary, in particular—of more than 
2000 local auxiliary members of the 


Legion of Mary, of penitents who are 
given as a penance or who are re- 
quested to pray for the conversion of 
sinners and for the ‘other sheep,’ but 
above all through the active Legion- 
aries of Mary and religious (‘conse- 
crated souls’) whose prayers and sac- 
rifices are solicited for me and those en- 
trusted to my poor care. 

“That is taken for granted but must 
not be forgotten. You want to know 
the means employed in codperating 
with this flood of grace. The work of 
instructing and receiving converts has 
become a special work of my priest- 
hood, the hobby par excellence among 
all clerical pursuits. 

“The inspiration for this work was 
given in the sociology and pastoral 
classes of the seminary, and the ways 
and means were studied in a voluntary 
study group of the seminary C.S.M.C. 
Unit using Father John A. O’Brien’s 
“White Harvest’ as its text. The op- 
portunities came with ordination. As 
substitute curate for an experienced 
and zealous ‘first assistant,’ I was 
asked to finish instructing a group of 
four converts. To formulate and 
present the familiar truths of dogma 
classes was a difficult problem for one 
who knew only the theological terms; 
but the effort spent in this presentation 
has earned dividends. After a trans- 
fer as curate to another parish, I found 
myself delegated to direct a newly 
formed presidium of the Legion of 
Mary. Sixteen of the twenty-two 
converts whom [ received into the 
Church during that first year were 
brought by the seven active Legion- 
aries of Mary. The rest were brought 
by prospective spouses. The pastor of 
that parish was approached for permis- 
sion to start a ‘class,’ but he feared the 
experiment and obedience demanded 
acquiescence. 
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“The second year as curate in an- 
other parish brought similar results. 
With additional duties as a regular 
teacher in high school, I found that it 
was physically impossible to meet the 
demands for private instruction. A 
plan was worked out with the pastor 
for a series of lectures for prospective 
converts. (Incidentally new inspiration 
was derived from a retreat conference 
of° Msgr. Sheen, who related how a 
single announcement of a series of lec- 
tures on Catholic teachings netted one 
hundred converts.) My first class 
resulted in twenty neophytes. It con- 
sisted of twenty lectures: four on apolo- 
getics (rather according to the plan of 
the Appendix of the new Baltimore 
Catechism on ‘Why I am a Catholic’); 
the rest explanatory of the Catechism 
itself. The informal lecture method 
was used with biackboard outlines and 
charts for visual aids, and slides illus- 
trative of the Mass. An additional 
lecture consisted of a detailed tour of 
the church. (As far as possible each 
lecture follows the purpose of a re- 
treat conference; hence, it is not 
merely a statement of facts.) Ample 
opportunity before and after classes or 
by appointment was given for private 
interviews both to learn the inquirer’s 
difficulties and to dispel them, and 
also (what is more important) to as- 
certain his motives and disposition. 
Such interviews as to number and 
quality varied with each person. 

“The first series of lectures was con- 
ducted from the middle of September 
until the end of November (Thanks- 
giving), a full month being reserved 
before Christmas for the time-taking 
task of harvesting after such system- 
atic sowing. A second series followed 
from early January until the middle of 
March; and a third from early April 
until the middle of June. Two lec- 





tures were held weekly, on Wednesday 
and Friday evenings. The same pro- 
cedure has been followed for the past 
nine years, the classes netting from 
thirty to fifty converts a year. In ad- 
dition, many individuals who cannot 
attend all the lectures are instructed 
in whole or in part privately or in small 
groups. Since two Catholics to every 
non-Catholic attend the lectures, the 
classes afford an excellent opportunity 
for adult religious education. Not 
the least of the consolations of the 
classes is the reclaiming of fallen-away 
Catholics, some of whom have been 
negligent for years, and of validating 
many clandestine marriages. 

“Of the five hundred whom I have 
been privileged to instruct and bap- 
tize personally, about one-half came 
through the classes. Thus, I can say 
that the class method has increased 
my efficiency one hundred per cent as 
an apostle to the ‘other sheep.’ I 
should add that during the past two 
years the class work has been shared by 
five of my confréres. Ten years ago 
the number of adults baptized in this 
parish for a single year averaged about 
thirty; this past year there were 
ninety adult baptisms, an increase of 
two hundred per cent. 

“But how are these prospective 
converts recruited? By announcement 
in parish bulletin, diocesan paper, and 
pulpit; but in almost every case, it 
takes a zealous Catholic lay person to 
accompany the prospective converts, 
at least for the opening lectures. Our 
Legionaries of Mary have served ad- 
mirably in this latter capacity as well 
as in the capacity of advance publicity 
agents, and the convert turned Le- 
gionary is best of all. 

“Human interest stories abound in 
the work. Some are impelled by ro- 
mance; others by tragedy; others 
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again through study, while the ma- 
jority simply by codéperating with the 
grace of prayer. The Legion through 
the League for the Reunion of Chris- 
tendom—whose members weekly recite 
a scriptural prayer for church unity— 
has been capitalizing on this avenue of 
approach. It has done the same 
through the distribution of the ‘Daily 
Prayer Cards’ containing the acts as 
published by the Apostolate to assist 
the dying. I can summarize simply by 
stating: ‘Truly the fields are white for 
the harvest.’ 

“But I am afraid that I am wander- 
ing in my discussion. 
vast in its implications. Certainly it is 
time-taking, literally. consuming all 
one’s leisure time. When I am 
tempted to rebel, I recall a retreat con- 
ference given before our ordination to 
the priesthood on not being avaricious 
of leisure time. But enough for this 
time! 

“Your request for this information 
flattered me and brought on a slight 
temptation to vainglory. Five hun- 


The subject is. 


dred converts in eleven years! But the 
perusal of the Office of St. Francis de 
Sales to-day deflated my ego. 72,000 
heretics converted by the sweetness, 
unction and wisdom of this great Doc- 
tor of the Church! If we would only 
be sane enough to contrast ourselves, 
not with the average confrére of to-day, 
but rather with the apostles and mar- 
tyrs with whom we pray daily in the 
Nobis quoque peccatoribus to have fel- 
lowship, what a different story of con- 
version could be told for our coun- 
try.” 

My last word will be the guess 
that our third assistant is already plan- 
ning post-war convert-making. He is 
too spiritually alert not to realize that 
an all-servicemen group of lay mis- 
sionaries after the War could do won- 
ders in lining up former non-Catholic 
comrades for inquiry classes. The ap- 
proaching of these in the spirit of hu- 
mility and charity will bring at least as 
rich results as similar overtures to 
those not pledged to death are bringing 
right along. 

















The Parent Prepares the Preschool Child 


By Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“In the home with its limited sphere 
but intimate relations, the parent has 
both the right and the duty to educate 
his children; and he has both, not by 
any concession from an earthly power, 
but in virtue of a divine ordinance. 
Parenthood, because it means co- 
operation with God’s design for the 
perpetuation of human kind, involves 
responsibility, and therefore implies a 
corresponding right to prepare for com- 
plete living those whom the parent 
brings into the world’”’ (1919 Pastoral 
Letter of the American Hierarchy). 

The bishops and the pastors of the 
Catholic flock do not forget and cannot 
forget that the right and the duty of 
educating the child belongs funda- 
mentally to the parent of the child. 
No earthly power can take away this 
right; no power, human or divine, can 
absolve from this duty. ‘‘By the very 
nature of the physical and spiritual 
relationship between parent and child 
—therefore, in virtue of the natural 
law—the parent has the duty to edu- 
cate his child and the right to control 
the course of his education’ (Dr. 
Lischka in the Official Catholic Year- 
book of 1928, p. 405). In the fulfillment 
of this duty and in the exercise of this 
right, parents are subject to the di- 
vine authority of the Church and to 
the reasonable requirements of the 
State. 

Church legislation never loses sight 
of the unique position of the parent. 
No enactment of Canon Law makes it 
compulsory upon the individual parish 
to establish a school, but the general 
law of the Church speaks very force- 
fully about the most grave obligation of 
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parents to provide to the best of their 
ability for the religious and moral, as 
well as for the physical and civil, edu- 
cation of their children (Canon 1113). 
This Catholic position forces every 
other teacher of the child to remember 
at all times that he is but a delegate of 
the parent. The school can hope to do 
nothing more than supplement that 
which is done by the home. All educa- 
tional literature stresses the need that 
the teacher has for a thorough under- 
standing of the nature of the child. 
The individual is best understood 
through a study of the setting in which 
he lives. The school is not the only 
important environmental influence in 
personality growth. The child is usu- 
ally six or seven years of age before he 
enters school for the first time. During 
those six or seven years the throbbing 
individual who now presents himself to 
the teacher of the first grade, has de- 
veloped a mental set in the light of 
which he evaluates all the subsequent 
experiences of life. Even after the 
period of his formal schooling is under 
way, the child seldom spends more than 
five or six hours a day in the classroom. 
His school experiences are designed to 
contribute to his development, but 
during the extra-school hours he is 
subject to a continuous stream of ex- 
periences which inevitably affect his 
health and his behavior. A great 
variety of experiences, even from the 
moment of his birth, play upon his 
budding personality. The persons 
with whom he comes in contact like or 
dislike him; they praise or punish or 
simply ignore him; they inspire fear or 
confidence and give him a feeling of 
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security or insecurity; they set him an 
example, either for edification or for 
disedification. 

' Here are forces that no teacher can 
ignore. He who would guide the child 
aright must study the whole child in 
his total environment. It is not in- 
correct to say that the preschool child 
is a home child. He ventures forth at 
times into the world outside his home, 
but he never relinquishes the tie that 
binds him to the family hearth. Under 
normal conditions he lives as a member 
of his family, and in that atmosphere 
he forms his opinions and develops his 
standards. His early memories of 
home exercise a profound influence over 
him, and we must expect him to evalu- 
ate all his experiences in terms of the 
standards he has developed in the 
bosom of the family. 


Infants as Independent Individuals 


The new-born baby is an individual, 
an independent if not self-sufficient 
individual. To his family he is a real 
person, and his coming into the family 
group profoundly conditions the lives 
of all others who are members of that 
family. Hedevelops apace. From day 
to day he takes on characteristics that 
quickly make him a distinct individual 
with his special place in the family 
group. Thus, he develops his per- 
sonality, a complex pattern of distinc- 
tive characteristics. A knowledge of 
the growth and development of the 
personality of a child during the pre- 
school years supplies an understanding 
of the educand that can be garnered 
from no other source. 

The preschool period is a period of 
surprising growth. In the physical 
field this growth is a commonplace. 
We expect the average child to triple 
his birth weight during the first year of 
life, and at the end of three years to 
weigh five times his birth weight. A 


large degree of motor independence is 
achieved in the first twelve months. 
As soon as he is able to walk (usually 
before eighteen months), his mother 
expects him to get into everything. 
His progress in the mastery of language 
is amazing. He understands simple 
verbal directions long before he is able 
to carry them out, and is commonly 
able to say a few words by the end of 
the first year. At three he talks in 
sentences that use all the parts of 
speech, and has a vocabulary of ap- 
proximately 900 words. This is a 
larger vocabulary than that of basic 
English. It is but a starting point for 
the child; he will go on to develop a 
vocabulary of nearly 6000 words, ac- 
cording to some authorities, before he 
enters school. 

These are but a few phases of the 
amazing growth of the preschool child. 
It is the high privilege of the parent to 
assist nature in her work and to give 
full scope to this process of develop- 
ment. It is true, of course, that there 
are certain limits of individual capac- 
ity, development, and action that are 
set by the process of inheritance. Par- 
ents must give due consideration to the 
innate equipment of the individual and 
surround him with the best possible 
conditions of life experience. They 
know their responsibility for the hered- 
ity of their child. Certain qualities 
are fixed at the time of conception, and 
wise parents must give study to the 
specific qualities or attributes in which 
heredity plays a significantly large 
part. The essential limits of bodily 
development, for instance, are deter- 
mined at birth; environment can effect 
very little modification of these limits. 
They must have regard for the intel- 
lectual equipment of each individual 
child. This native equipment creates 
opportunities, but at the same time it 
sets definite limits for the child. This 
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means that intelligence is in large de- 
gree limited by hereditary endowment, 
but we know that early stimulation and 
wise training during the infant period 
can produce changes in the measured 
intellect. The infant period is a time 
of great possibilities; environment can 
in later life modify intelligence only to 
a very small degree. 

Parents usually overrate the intelli- 
gence of their child or their children; 
certainly they will be guilty of no 
conscious neglect in the development of 
the intelligence of their own progeny. 
The significant positive correlation be- 
tween intelligence and such qualities 
as honesty, codperation, and service to 
others, is sufficient stimulus to parents 
in seeking the highest possible develop- 
ment of intelligence in their children. 
It is not within our present province to 
investigate the correlation between 
borderline mentality and ‘‘problem’’ 
behavior. It is sufficient for the parent 
to realize that the child who is handi- 
capped mentally has much greater diffi- 
culty in meeting the ordinary societal 
demands. 

The ideal home is the home that pro- 
vides the best possible environment for 
the child. Such a home will cultivate 
wholesome personality in a_ child 
through proper physical care and pro- 
tection and through the promotion of 
good mental health. Therein the child 
finds an atfnosphere of sympathy and 
understanding, of family affection, and 
of emotional security. It is not over- 
crowded and usually numbers no other 
adults than the parents. There is a 
mutual fellowship between the parents, 
insuring a high regard for each other’s 
personality and for the child’s; they 
aim at the utmost harmony in the 
rearing of their child. There is no pre- 
ventable flaw in this environment; he 
has ample opportunity for fresh air, 
sunshine, and safe out-of-door play. 


The function of the mother in the 
physical development of the child is 
more than that of a trustworthy nurse. 
There must be established between 
mother and child a personal relation- 
ship which is basic to the child’s future 
emotional and social reactions. Im- 
personal treatment of a child thwarts 
his mental development, and has a 
general effect very much similar to that 
of solitary confinement upon an adult. 
Study of a disease known as marasmus 
(of which the chief symptom is a physi- 
cal wasting away) brought this fact 
into clear light. Through this study 
medical and social agencies discovered 
that ‘‘babies in the best homes and 
hospitals, given the most careful phy- 
sical attention, often drifted into this 
condition of slow dying, while infants 
in the poorest homes, with a good 
mother, often overcame the handicaps 
of poverty and unhygienic surround- 
ings and became bouncing babies. It 
was found that the element lacking in 
the sterilized lives of the babies of the 
former class, and generously supplied 
to those that flourished in spite of hit- 
or-miss environmental conditions, was 
mother love’’ (Ribble). 

Dr. Ribble records as a further result 
of her study that “‘the breast-fed baby 
is better nourished [than his bottle-fed 
brother] and his emotional develop- 
ment is smoothed considerably.’’ She 
tells us that a breast-fed baby, if 
given breast milk in a bottle, will often 
refuse it, thus giving evidence that for 


‘the infant more is involved in breast 


feeding than the simple ingestion of 
food. ‘‘From the emotional point of 
view,’ writes Dr. Ribble, ‘‘the subtle 
factor entering into the situation is the 
question of well-being and security. . . . 
Children not infrequently refuse food 
altogether when they feel themselves 
unloved. .... When we realize that 
an infant has no capacity at birth to 
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get a sense of security except in the 
feeding relationship, we appreciate the 
strong emotional factor involved in the 
question. Breast feeding is the first 
satisfaction a child gets from his mother 
after birth. This pleasure immediately 
begins to establish a focus on the 
mother, and prepares the ground for 
the fostering of a continually richer 
relationship between them. 
Breast-fed babies tend to have more 
trust and confidence in their mothers, 
and consequently are easier to lead and 
direct” (“The Rights of Infants,” 
Columbia University Press, New York 
City, 1944, p. 33). 

Do_ we give undue stress to the 
proper feeding of the new-born infant? 
We think not. Here is a factor that 
contributes mightily to the physical 
and emotional well-being of the child. 
Even before the child is born, the 
mother is rightly solicitous about her 
own health and physical vigor lest any 
deficiency place the physical endow- 
ment of her child in jeopardy. From 
the moment of birth she pays the price 
of eternal vigilanee that her baby may 
develop a sound and healthy body. 
A strong and vigorous infant becomes 
a strong and vigorous child. She seeks 
the advice of a physician in selecting 
and providing proper nourishment for 
herself and her child: She cultivates 
in him a good appetite, good habits 
of daily routine, and good habits of 
self-control. She neglects nothing that 
will contribute to the physical and the 
emotional welfare of the new member 
of the family. She cares for him 
sedulously in every iHness, but she 
does not pamper him unduly. Her 
established regime is the answer to 
his most fundamental emotional need, 
the need of security, and she herself 
becomes the symbol of that security. 
His embryonic personality needs the 
fostering of love as much as his body 








needs the fostering of physical care. 
Love for the child on the part of both 
his parents is the first condition of his 
security. 


Second Emotional Need of Child 


The solicitude of parents for the 
complete security of the young child 
must not interfere with the satisfaction 
of the second great emotional need, 
freedom and opportunity to grow. As 
he emerges from infancy, the growing 
child must mingle with other children, 
establish satisfactory relations with 
them, and in general orient himself in 
the physical world and the world of 
ideas with which he is now coming 
into intimate contact. The child, 
advancing in age and wisdom, comes 
gradually to grips with the world. 
There is a steady increase in mental 
development. The activity even of 
the infant is instinctively directed 
towards a better knowledge of the 
world round about him. His ex- 
ploratory instinct respects no barrier. 
He must see and manipulate every- 
thing. He tastes, he hears, he feels, 
he pulls, he pats, and he pokes every- 
thing within reach -of his finger. 
Everything he can reach he exploits 
for his own purpose. In all this cease- 
less activity he is building up per- 
ceptions and concepts, getting better 
acquainted with this wonderful world 
in which he finds himself. and prepar- 
ing himself through the exercise of his 
senses for the use of his higher powers. 

The parent presents opportunities 
and grants freedom to his child that 
his growth and development may be 
normal. The child in turn looks up 
to his parents, his big strong father, 
his tender loving mother, and seeks to 
form himself upon these parental 
models. Here is the third great emo- 
tional need of the child, a concrete 
ideal embodied in the parents. We 
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may concede with experimental psy- 
chologists that, ‘“‘strictly speaking, 
proof that in any instarice a father’s 
or mother’s behavior is responsible 
for a child’s behavior cannot be fur- 
nished, since scientific and fully con- 
trolled experiment in this field is 
obviously impossible.’’! However, all 
nature cries out this truth with an 
insistence that makes no experimental 
proof necessary. There are, of course, 
cases in which the good example of a 
father or a mother does not carry over 
into the life of a child, but all literature 
is agreed that the pull of parental 
example is the most powerful factor in 
the child’s formation. This is pre- 
cisely the tremendous responsibility 
‘ of parenthood. The father and the 
mother must be what they want their 
children to be, must live as they wish 
their children to live. Apart from a 
miracle of divine grace, children will 
not respect their duties to God nor to 
man when they find their parents 
ignoring these obligations. 

At the same time the parent will 
guard the child against the conflict 
that must arise in the young mind 
when presented with an ideal of 
achievement or character that is 
difficult of emulation. The child is 
capable of just as high a development 
of the moral virtues as he may find in 
his parents, but, on the intellectual 
side, the attempt to emulate an 
exceptionally able parent may result 
in defeat, discouragement, and de- 
spair. In such a case the parent 
studies the capacity of his child and 
helps him to set for himself a goal that 
is capable of achievement. The child’s 
mind must be brought to see that no 
honest effort, even though it falls 
short of full success, merits self-con- 


1 Mary Buell Sayles, ‘““The Problem Child 
at Home” (The Commonwealth Fund, New 
York City 1932), p. vii 






tempt or the condemnation of others. 
He who achieves to the limit of his 
powers, fills his niche in the world and 
accomplishes his purpose in life. 

The parent must never forget that 
he himself was once a child. If he 
loses the faculty of descending to the 
level of the child’s mind and seeing 
the things of the world and of life 
through a child’s eyes, he unfits him- 
self for the high function of parent- 
hood. The remembrance of his own 
childhood makes him a fit companion 
for his child, and gives him capacity 
to satisfy the fourth emotional need 
of the child, parent companionship at 
all stages of growth. He must never 
refuse to answer the fair questions that 
are addressed to him as a trusted 
teacher, and he cannot rebuke or 
rebuff a questioning child. Such a 
procedure causes the child to lose all 
impulse to confide in his parents and 
to seek information elsewhere. When 
the father or mother shares in the play 
life of the child, it is a great boon to 
him; but even when this is impossible, 
the parent must function in the réle 
of companion as far as possible. It is 
a distinct advantage for the immature 
mind to have another and more mature 
mind to draw upon, and he should 
never be denied this source of informa- 
tion. The parent who endeavors to 
enter into the life of his child, to live 
his own childhood over again with him, 
to cultivate comradely relations rather 
than the authority of a dictator, will 
win the docile loyalty of his child and 
be accepted as a trusted confidant, a 
guide, and an interpreter of life, tem- 
poral and eternal. 

Parenthood is a big and important 
business’ evolving from the closest 
relationship that God grants one man 
to have with another. To neglect the 
education of the child is treason to 
God and to man. 











Let Them All Hear 


By COMLETH OVERMAN, C.P. 


Every Lenten course preacher is 
aware of the amount of wasted energy 
per Lent. Ash Wednesday sees all the 
churches crowded. The preacher’s 
spirit kindles as he looks out over the 
row on row of faces; he positively 
glows as he points a Lenten message or 
introduces his series of talks. But the 
next Wednesday—or Friday—he sees 
grimly that there are gaps in the ser- 
ried ranks. Those gaps widen as the 
weeks pass until he wonders where the 
people of the parish are. 

But on analysis the poor attendance 
at Lenten sermons becomes almost 
tragic. I believe from my own ex- 
perience, and from the universal ex- 
perience of all the priests with whom I 
have talked on the matter, that the 
situation described above is practically 
general. Of course, here and there 
you will find the exception, but for the 
past few years Lenten devotions 
throughout the country have been 
sparsely attended. The suggestion I 
have to make is, therefore, the answer 

“to a widespread condition. 

The poorly filled church is usually a 
very small part of the entire parish. 
Sunday finds that same church well 
filled two, three, four to seven times. 
And yet the parishioners do not make 
a respectable showing on those Lenten 
evenings. 

Such poor attendance works hard- 
ship on the preacher, and is a serious 
loss to the people who do not come. 
The scattered audience always makes 
it more difficult for a speaker but, over 
and beyond that, arises the very real 
problem of choosing sermon material. 


The Lenten sermon should be some- 
thing special—that is why the pastor 
frequently calls in those whose special 
work is preaching. The Lenten ser- 
mon should contain a message for 
those who are without the pale of fre- 
quent devotions, and who might 
reasonably be expected to need a little 
pointed instruction or warning. But 
the people who need the sermons do 
not come. Instead you have the usual 
Sacred-Heart-Devotions and frequent- 
Confession crowd. And the Lenten 
talks become just another gesture to- 
wards “‘saving the saved.” 

The quality of the audience pre- 
cludes choice of many pertinent prob- 
lems. Matrimony? Most of them 
have been happily and holily married 
for years. Dangers to youth? Many 
a year has passed since that was needed 
by the faithful in the pews. The 
heinousness of mortal sin? Most of 
them looking up at the preacher have 
to scrape the bottom of the barrel to 
make a respectable showing in their bi- 
weekly Confession. About the only 
topics left are those devotional or in- 
structional ones calculated to make the 
good better. . 

Do not let it be imagined that this 
task is not worth the effort; our plaint 
comes from the comparative thought 
of the thousands who need a “‘special’’ 
talking to and are not among those 
present. Canon 1346, § 1, was not an 
afterthought, and it would seem that 
at least the spirit of the law is being 
violated if the sermons are scheduled 
and the people do not come. You can’t 
get them to come by talking about it 
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at the announcements of a Sun- 
day. To formally fulfill the law some 
other effort must be made to bring the 
sermon material of those special talks 
into juxtaposition with the persons that 
need it. 


A Suggested Remedy 


My suggestion is to have your spe- 
cial Lenten sermons preached at all the 
Masses during Lent. It’s not im- 
possible, at all. And all the people who 
need a consideration of the Eternal 
Truths, who need to be reminded of 
their marriage obligations, who must 
be warned about the dangers of the 
day—all are there. 

As I see it, there are three main ob- 
jections to this idea: (1) it is too diffi- 
cult on the preacher when he has a 
number of Masses; (2) there isn’t 
enough time; (3) it isn’t possible to 
present such matter effectively in the 
Sunday sermon. 

No practised preacher should have 
difficulty giving five or even eight ten- 
or twelve-minute talks of a morning. 
If he has the opportunity to rest be- 
tween, and isn’t expected to hear 
Confessions before Mass and help dis- 
tribute Communions, a number of 


short vigorous sermons would be a real 
delight. I’m no long-distance speaker, 
but I have never found four or five 
talks of a Sunday morning much of a 
trial. 

Nor is lack of time on the big city 
parish schedule of Masses an objec- 
tion. Cut out the announcements 
during Lent and put mimeographed 
sheets in the vestibule for the people to 
take home with them. 

The last objection—the problem of 
effective presentation—is no more 
serious. With sufficient preparation 
any trained preacher can put over his 
thought in a way to make it stick. 
This is the day of the digest, anyway. 
In ten or twelve minutes the speaker 
can transact sufficient business with 
his audience to impress them for life. 

By all means, continue to have 
Lenten devotions for the pious of the 
parish on Wednesday or Friday eve- 
ning; but have those special sermons 
mentioned in Canon 1346, § 1, on Sun- 
day morning at all the Masses. And 
then perhaps, with the grace of God, 
Christian devotion will reawaken in 
the breasts of our people sufficiently to 
fill those empty pews at evening Len- 
ten devotions. 








Answers to Questions © 


Commutations of Portiuncula In- 
dulgences That Are Non-Existent 


Question: Apropos of the interpre- 
tation given of Canon 935 on January 
19, 1940 (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXXII, 
p. 62), that toties quoties indulgences 
and the Portiuncula indulgence can be 
commuted by confessors the same as 
other indulgences I ask: ‘‘Can con- 
fessors anywhere commute the visit 
to Portiuncula churches, even where 
there is no such church in the place?” 

INDIANA PRIEST. 


Answer: First of all, commutations 
suppose an impediment which makes it 
physically or morally impossible for the 
person to perform the work prescribed. 
Then the commutation supposes that 
the work substituted is substantially 
the same as the work commuted (e.g., 
the crucifix enjoying the special bless- 
ing for the Stations of the Cross, a visit 
to a church or chapel instead of one to 


a specified church, or Communion on 


one day instead of another). But if 
the indulgence were given for frequent 
Communion, the confessor could not 
change it into Communion four times 
a week or fewer times. 

So, if there is no Portiuncula-privi- 
leged church in the place, then the sick 
or a Religious bound to cloister cannot 
be given a commutation. Sick persons 
in a hospital might be let go to the 
chapel instead of the privileged church, 
or cloister-bound folk to their own 
chapel. But the idea that confessors 
can create privileges under Canon 935 
is refreshingly naive. 


Objects to the Doctrine of Canon 
87 on the Mystical Body 


Question: You say in the November 
issue: “‘As far as membership proper 


in the Church goes, there is no differ- 
ence between a public heretic and a 
good-living Catholie.”” I take excep- 
tion to this statement because it seems 
to contradict several declarations of 
the Encyclical Mystici Corporis. 
ECCLESIASTICUS EXCIPIENS. 


Answer: Let us begin by quoting 
Canon 87: Baptismate homo consti- 
tuitur in Ecclesia Christi persona cum 
omnibus christianorum juribus et offi- 
clis, nisi, ad jura quod attinet, obstet 
obex, ecclesiastice communionis vin- 
culum impediens, vel lata ab Ecclesia 
censura. 

I submit that these few lines con- 
dense a world of dogmatic theology. 
They say, first, that baptism begets 
personality with all its rights and ob- 
ligations, unless an obstacle or an in- 
curred censure interferes with the bond 
of ecclesiastical communion. This is 
quite a distinct thing from personality 
or membership in the Church of God. 
Our objector’s long enumeration of 
reasons finds summation in this sen- 
tence: ‘‘By denial of faith he (the pub- 
lic heretic) automatically has lost 
membership in the Church.”’ 

Pray, then, how does the death-bed 
heretic get absolution from his sins, in- 
cluding the reserved sin of heresy (for 
the Church has no authority over out- 
siders, non-members)? Nor does she 
commune with schismatics, heretics or 
apostates, where these are publicly 
known as such. Personality or mem- 
bership in the Church cannot be lost, 
but communion can in any one of three 
forms. 

The confusion comes from suppos- 
ing that communion is membership or 
personality; whereas it is only the 
outward exercise of the relationship 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


that comes from either true belief and 
full belief or obedience to rightful 
authority. Membership proper and 
personality are one and the same thing. 
Communion, though, is a function of 
membership. 


An Actual Methodist Baptism 


Question: What do you think of the 
validity of a baptism where the con- 
ferring minister said that he used the 
Methodist ritual; that this proclaims 
baptism to be the sign and seal of per- 
sonal faith in Christ; that the purpose 
of baptism itself is a symbol of alle- 
giance to Christ; and that the belief 
and the practice of the minister him- 
self is that the person baptized is pre- 
viously justified by an act of faith in 
Christ and that the baptism is merely 
a ceremony signifying outwardly the 
justification which has already taken 
place by faith? 

ONE WuHo Must DECIDE. 


Answer: The above statements ap- 
pear to denote quite plainly that the 
baptizing minister followed the intent 
of the Methodist ritual, and this ritual 
sets forth unmistakably a symbolical 
intention in baptism. Such ritual 
creates the presumption of invalidity; 
and the investigation actually made 
shows perfect compliance with its in- 
tent. One might as well ask if Eliza- 
bethan priests said Mass when they 
went through the Communion Service, 
a ritual intended to do away with Sac- 
rifice and Real Presence. I refer to a 
validly ordained priest who could have 
said Mass; but there is no probability 
he did. He surely did not, if he 
adopted the intent of that heretical 
symbol of the Lord’s Supper. 


Belated Enthronement News 


REVEREND AND DEAR FATHER: 

In Saint X’s parish of this city dur- 
ing the last year about 30 homes a week 
had the Enthronement. A woman who 
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had been highly favored in a prayer for 
help now devotes all the time she can 
spare from her own home arranging for 
Enthronements. She visits the fami- 
lies street by street, and turns in to the 
pastor the names of those desiring the 
Enthronement. The pastor spends al- 
most every night from 7 to 9 or 9.30 
conducting the Enthronements. 

He begins by inquiring if the home 
was ever blessed. If not, he blesses it. 
Then he proceeds to the Enthrone- 
ment. This is in the most prominent 
place of the house, in the living room 
above the mantelpiece or in the hall- 
way so that those entering the home 
will first see the picture of the Sacred 
Heart. Only smaller pictures and 
secondary ones are put in bedrooms. 

In this parish of ours multiplied 
Catholic activities have interfered of 
late with many Enthronements; but we 
manage to have about three a week. 
When after the next ordination we get 
a third assistant we shall be able to 
resume full force. 

PARISH PRIEST FROM THE WEST. 


Pursued or Pursuing? 


Question: Would you be kind enough 
to give me adequate answers to the 
following questions? (1) Has the 
pastor the right to order the curate 
outside the parish boundaries on his 
day off? (2) Has the pastor the right 
to know in minute detail the comings 
and the goings of his curate on the day 
off? (3) Has the pastor the right to 
order his curate to refrain from sports, 
such as ball-playing, golfing, swim- 
ming; and has that pastor the right to 
follow the curate in his car to see to it 
that his ‘‘orders are followed’’? (4) Is 
it within the right of a pastor to make 
the life of an unwanted curate so mis- 
erable as to threaten his vocation, es- 
pecially when the curate knows that 
help is unavailable because his nation- 
ality is wrong? 

PRESBYTER PERTURBATIONE IMMER- 
SUS. 


Answer: We do not answer psycho- 
pathic questions either active or pas- 
sive. 
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Has a Signed Note Only Legal 
Force? 


Question: Would you kindly answer 
the following casus conscientizx? 

Fr. Andrew and Fr. Joseph are great 
personal friends. Both would like to 
invest some money in the same project. 
Fr. Andrew not having the required 
amount seeks a loan of $1000 from Fr. 
Bernard. Fr. Bernard, realizing the 
risk involved, says that he will lend 
the money on one condition, viz., that 
Fr. Joseph goes security for it and will 
sign the note. This Fr. Joseph does. 
The investment is not successful, and a 
short time later Fr. Andrew dies sud- 
denly leaving no funds. Whereupon 
Fr. Joseph tells Fr. Bernard that there 
is no obligation in conscience to pay 
this note, and that his signature on it 
binds him only legally, like the signa- 
ture of a note given to a bank. Is Fr. 
Joseph morally obliged to pay Fr. 
Bernard this sum of $1000? Is there a 
difference between his signature to Fr. 
Andrew’s note and his signature to a 
similar note if demanded by a bank? 

PAROCHUS CURIOSUS. 


Answer: It is hard to understand 
what Fr. Joseph means when he says 
that his signed note binds only legally. 
The positive law in this matter and 
others similar thereto only follows the 
obvious determination of the natural 
law. It would be a mere subterfuge to 
try to escape the evident obligation of 
the pledge of one’s word by suggesting 
subsequent to the act of signing a con- 
tract that it was done as a mere for- 
mality, with nointention of begetting an 
obligation. The contract of surety by 
the natural law obliges the person who 
signs the note to stand good for the 
payment in default of the payment by 
the person whose surety he pledges. 
That this is the mutual understanding 
in the case is clear from the fact that 
Fr. Bernard demands Fr. Joseph’s 
signature on the loan, which would not 
have been made without this signature. 


The degree of responsibility may 
differ in some cases, but wherever full 
surety is pledged, the signer of the note 
may be held to the complete payment 
of the debt contracted. 


Does the Will Still Hold? 


Question: Would you kindly give me 
your opinion on the following case re- 
garding the disposition of a will? Be- 
cause of the amount of money in- 
volved, I would like to have your 
opinion. John died leaving four chil- 
dren. He left a will providing specific 
grants for each child. His will pro- 
vides that, in addition to the grants to 
his two sons, they were to divide the 
residue (what was left in cash and 
other goods not mentioned in the will). 
He was fatally struck by an auto, and 
while he lay in the hospital, to all 
appearance conscious, he stated in the 
presence of the two daughters that cer- 
tain money which he had at home be 
divided equally among the four chil- 
dren. What in your opinion would be 
the obligation in conscience for the 
two sons, one of whom is the executor 
of the will? 

A TREED PRIEST. 


Answer: Since there was no formal 
change in the last will of the father, the 
executor is free to follow the directions 
contained in the written document 
even though the daughters assert that 
in one respect regarding the disposi- 
tion of the property the father changed 
his mind before death. In a case of 
this kind one may regard the written 
document as decisive, and in this as- 
pect it enjoys the favor of the civil law. 
It is a solidly probable opinion in this 
matter that the executor may with 
safe conscience fulfill only the pro- 
visions of the formally drawn will, and 
disregard the alleged change of mind 
on the part of the father after the fatal 
accident. 
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The Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin 


Questions: (1) Why is it that, in 
Office Books for the Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin, certain prayers (for 
example, Deus qui de beate Mariz, 
and Deus, qui salutis zxterne beate 
Mariz) are written at times with the 
following ending: Per eundem Chris- 
tum Dominum nostrum; and at other 
times with these words followed by the 
familiar: Filium tuum qui tecum vivit 
et regnat in unitate Spiritus Sancti 
Deus, per omnia szxcula szxculorum. 
Amen? In one book I have, these 
prayers appear with the shorter ending 
after Lauds, and with the longer end- 
ing in other places. In another book, 
they appear in all places with the 
longer ending, except after the An- 
thems of the Blessed Virgin said at 
different seasons. In this place, the 
prayers have the shorter ending. It 
makes for a little confusion when the 
officiant has a book where the prayers 
end one way, and many members of 
the choir have books where the ending 
is different. Is there any special place 
where they should end one way rather 
than the other? Would it be proper to 
use one ending always? Any other in- 
formation you can give on the subject 
will be appreciated. 

(2) Recently, I read that one who 
says the Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin in private (that is, a Religious 
who does so) may recite it in English. 
Is that correct? Our Rule specifies the 
recitation of the Little Office daily, but 
no mention is made of the language to 
be used. Naturally, we have always 
said it in Latin whether we recite it in 
choir or privately. If the saying pri- 
vately in English is allowable, some 
might like to avail themselves of the 
privilege when they have to recite the 
Office in private. 

SOROR 


Answer: (1) The Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin, though not now a part 
of the Divine Office, is contained in the 
Breviary. Therefore, the Little Office 
of the Blessed Virgin was affected by 
the revision of the Breviary made by 


Pius X. Before the Pian changes, the 
short ending, Per eundem Christum 
Dominum nostrum, occurs in the prayer 
after Lauds; in the other Hours, the 
longer ending obtains. In a typical 
edition of the revised Breviary, the 
long conclusion is found in all of the 
prayers after the Hours. Of course, 
even in the revision the Antiphons of 
the Blessed Virgin always have the 
short ending for the prayers following 
them. The same is correct for the 
Little Office of the Blessed Virgin— 
that is, the long conclusion for the 
prayers at the Hours, and the short 
conclusion for the prayers at the Anti- 
phons. ‘ 

It is pertinent to note that the 
Breviary, neither in the old nor in the 
revised form, inserts the Te Deum after 
the Third Lesson of Matins in the 
Little Office of the Blessed Virgin. 
The recital of the Te Deum from 
Christmas to Septuagesima Sunday 
exclusive, and from Easter Sunday to 
the first Sunday of Advent exclusive 
(and at other times, on Feasts of the 
Blessed Virgin and of St. Joseph), was 
directed, previous to the revision of 
the Breviary, by Decrees S. R. C., nn. 
3572 and 3659, of the years 1883 and 
1886. It is the opinion of most authors 
that the revision of the Breviary did 
not nullify the provisions of the De- 
crees mentioned, and that the Te Deum 
may be recited in accordance with 
these later. 

It would be well if all editions of the 
Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, 
while including the Te Deum, would 
conform in all other respects to the 
Revised Breviary. 

(2) The indulgences attached to the 
private recitation of the Little Office 
of the Blessed Virgin may be gained 
by anyone who uses an approved ver- 
nacular version. Hence, a Religious 
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reciting the Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin privately in English would gain 
the indulgences. Since no more is re- 
quired for the gaining of the indul- 
gences, it would certainly be permis- 
sible for her to recite the Little Office 
in English when not present for the 
common recitation in choir. 


Communion Cloth and 
Antependia 


Questions: (1) In our parish church, 
we have a communion cloth attached 
to the altar-rail, because this seems to 
be required according to a Decree of 
the Sacred Council on the Discipline 
of the Sacraments (March 25, 1929), 
that, in addition to a paten held by 
the communicant or by the server, a 
cloth also should be used. Yet, a 
priest has told me that recently a De- 
cree has been issued forbidding the use 
of a communion cloth. I would be 
pleased to know if this is true, or if it 
is simply a Decree not requiring the 
communion cloth to be used. 

(2) I have been informed that ante- 
pendia should not be used as frontals 
for the main altar of parish churches 
but only in seminary chapels. Our 
altar has a Last Supper group in the 
center but it could hardly be called a 
great work of art; and so I have the 
antependium of the feast or season al- 
ways on the altar. Is this correct? 

INQUIRER. 


Answer: (1) We know of no Decree 
modifying the decision of the Sacred 
Council on the Discipline of the Sacra- 
ments of March 25, 1929, regarding the 
use of both the communion cloth and 
the paten, unless perhaps the objector 
refers to the private Decree of Septem- 
ber 19, 1930, permitting the server to 
carry the paten. 

(2) According to the rubrics of the 
Roman Missal, every altar on which 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is to be 
celebrated should have an antepen- 
dium. Without any support from the 
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rubrics as set forth in the Roman Mis- 
sal or from the Decrees of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, many authors, 
however, hold that, if the altar has an 
ornamental’ front (for instance, one 
done in precious stones or figures), the 
antependium need not be used. They 
base this conclusion on the fact that 
the antependium is intended as an 
ornament for the altar. Apropos of 
: A : 
this theory, the following quotation 
from the pen of Dom E. Roulin, found 
on page 156 of his volume ‘“‘Vestment 
and Vesture,’’ is apt: 


“If anyone fights shy of the idea of 
hiding the sculptures of the altar 
from the sight of the congregation, 
let him consider that for one authen- 
tic and really artistic bas-relief there 
are hundreds in which ostentatious 
ugliness and bad taste vie with one 
another; and that such frauds are 
better hidden when one calls upon 
God. Those altars are few which, 
when their ritual ornament has been 
removed, reveal to archzologists, to 
artists, and to lovers of art, beauti- 
fully balanced sacred scenes in which 
they will acknowledge a permanent 
homage offered by human thought 
to the divine love.’’ 


Concerning the use of the ante- 
pendium, another author, Harold E. 
Collins, Ph.D., in ‘“The Church Edi- 
fice and Its Appointments,” page 137, 
has this to say: 


“The antependium is the true 
liturgical decoration of the altar, 
and it ought to be used on the main 
altar at least on the more solemn 
feasts and even on every Sunday of 
the year. Such is certainly the mind 
of the Church.”’ 


It would seem, then, that in always 
using the antependium you are entirely 
in accord with both the mind of the 
Church and liturgical practice. 


JosePH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 

















Communications from Our Readers 


The Magdalene Question 


DEAR EDITORS: 

Apparently the faith of Father 
Mutch has been shocked too much by 
the brief solution to the Magdalene 
Question given in “A Commentary 
on the New Testament” (prepared by 
the Catholic Biblical Association of 
America). In his article on ‘“‘The Mary 
Magdalen Controversy”’ appearing in 
the February issue of the HomrLetic 
AND PASTORAL REVIEW (pp. 340-346), 
he discusses the important question in 
such a one-sided way as to give the 
common impression that there is 
“constans omnium veterum auctorum 
opinio”’ (Maldonatus), or a ‘‘tradition 
presque unanime’’ (Didon), or “la 
tradition. . . incontestable’”’ (Fouard). 
He would give us the assurance that 
any divergence from the opinion of the 
identity of the three women (t.e., the 
sinner of the city, Mary Magdalen, 
and Mary of Bethany) would be un- 
conservative (p. 346), even after this 
supposedly unanimous tradition of the 
' Fathers has been carefully studied, 
analyzed and reappraised by compe- 
tent Biblical scholars. For Father 
Mutch the authority of Abbé C. 
Fouard is all-sufficient (p. 341), even 
in spite of the fact that his original 
work was written in the nineteenth 
century and was never substantially 
revised. . 

There is no need to distinguish be- 
tween the responsibility of the editorial 
board who had the power of abridg- 
ment and the individual interpreter of 
St. Luke’s commentary. I accept the 
statements as they stand. Since at 
some future date I intend to discuss 


this question at length, I shall be con- 
tent to restrict my observations here 
to a few pertinent facts: (1) the inter- 
pretation of a few examples given in 
Fr. Mutch’s article; (2) the re-evalua- 
tion of the traditional argument; (3) 
a list of modern scholars who deny the 
identity of the three women. 

(1) Even the ordinary student 
knows that the statement “the Tal- 
mud was written about A.D. 130” is 
false (p. 342). The argument in the 
article taken from the Talmud (pp. 
341 sq.) is not only misleading to the 
general reader but is equally errone- 
ous. In their blasphemous charge of 
the origin of Jesus (called ‘“Toledoth 
Jeshua’’), the Rabbis in a most con- 
fused way identified a Mirjam of 
Megaddela, ‘the women’s _hair- 
dresser,” with Mary, the Mother of 
Jesus (cfr. Strack-Billerbeck, ‘‘Kom- 
mentar zum N. T. aus Talmud und 
Midrasch,”’ Vol. I, Munich, 1922, pp. 
39 sq., 1046 sqq.). On the basis of the 
actual Talmudic texts in Strack-Biller- 
beck, it cannot be now reasonably 
maintained that the Talmud “gives 
us a somewhat official Jewish view re- 
specting Mary Magdalen” (p. 342). 

Let me cite another example that 
Fr. Mutch takes from his few and re- 
stricted source materials, that of 
Origen (p. 341), to show that it is not 
always easy even for the scholar to 
appraise correctly the opinion of the 
Fathers. Having spoken of the four 
anointings in the Gospels by the four 
Evangelists, Origen writes (and we 
quote from the Latin translation in 
Migne): ‘‘Forsitan ergo quis dicet 
quatuor fuisse mulieres: ego autem 
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_ Magis consentio tres fuisse, et unam 
quidem de qua conscripserunt Mat- 
theus et Marcus ...; alteram autem 
fuisse de qua scripsit Lucas; aliam 
autem de qua scripsit Joannes’—and 
then he goes on according to his alle- 
gorical method, which he states is 
“non secundum veritatem historiz,”’ 
to develop a unified picture of the 
three anointings (cfr. Ad Matt. xxvi. 6— 
8). Surely, then, Origen could not be 
taken as an authority for the identity 
of the three women. Similarly, if 
Tertullian and others, by believing 
that there was only one anointing, 
come to the conclusion that one 
woman is only given in the Gospels, 
their testimony cannot be regarded 
as a reflection of tradition, because it 
rests upon a false exegetical interpre- 
tation of one anointing. 

(2) In view of the fact that a 
scholarly reappraisal of the so-called 
‘la tradition. . . incontestable’ was 
imperative, Pére M. J. Lagrange, 
O.P. (in -his article ‘‘Jésus a-t-il été 
oint plusieurs fois et par plusieurs 
femmes?” in Revue Biblique, IX, 504— 
532), carefully analyzed the tradi- 
tional position and concluded: ‘‘Dés 
les temps de saint Gregoire le Grand 
en Occident, et au fond de 1]’Orient 
nestorien, au moins dés le [Xe siécle, 
on parait d’accord sur l’unité de la 
myrophore, en lui donnant ce nom de 
Magdeleine auquel personne n’avait 
d’abord songé” (p. 531). Continuing 
the research work of his predecessor 
on the Magdalene Question, P. Urban 
Holzmeister, S.J. (in his scholarly ar- 
ticles on ‘“‘Die Magdalenenfrage in der 
kirchlichen Uberlieferung,” in Zeit- 
schrift fur katholische Theologie, 
XLVI, 402-422, 556-484), comes to a 
further conclusion after examining 
carefully all the Fathers: ‘Allein 
wenn wir die dem hl. Gregorius voraus- 
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gehende Zeit durchsuchen, so wird es 
sich ergeben, dass fiir die Ansicht des 
grossen Papstes sich kein einziges 
einwandfreies Zeugnis vorbringen 
lasst’’ (pp. 407 sq.). Hence, there is 
not a question of tradition concerning 
the identity of the three women prior 
to the time of Pope Gregory. Let us 
say in passing that the scholarship of 
Lagrange and Holzmeister is so well- 
known to academic circles that it 
would be superfluous to remind read- 
ers of their contributions to Biblical 
science. Both of them reject the the- 
ory which identifies the three women 
and advocate the theory of three dis- 
tinct women. 

Fr. Mutch pleads that “it would 
seem a matter of prudence not to ad- 
vocate one’s own views too strenu- 
ously, without giving due considera- 
tion to the opinions of others’’ (p. 
346). I feel certain that this article of 
his would not have been written, had 
the above sources of information been 
available to him, and had he been even 
aware of the informative and valuable 
booklet on the subject in English by 
Peter Ketter (‘‘The Magdalene Ques- 
tion,’ Milwaukee, 1935), where evi- 
dence is also assembled and given in a 
simple and easily readable fashion. 

However, besides Lagrange, Holz- 
meister and Ketter, let us mention a 
few other modern Catholic scholars, 
whom we may reasonably feel are giv- 
ing a ‘‘conservative exegesis’’- (p. 346), 
and who in some form or another re- 
ject the identity of the sinner of the 
city, Mary Magdalen, and Mary of 
Bethany: P. Schanz, F. Tillmann, J. 
Mader, M. Meinerts, P. Dausch, M. 
Velicky, J. von Belser, Cardinal Faul- 
haber, J. Murillo, J. Knabenbauer, 
J. B. Nisius, etc. 

Joun E. STEINMUELLER, S.T.D., 
S.Scr.L. 

















Homiletic Part 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By W. R. BONNIWELL, O.P. 


Easter Sunday 


Significance of the Easter Liturgy 


“This is the day which the Lord hath made; let us be glad and rejoice therein” 
(Ps. exvii. 24). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Ignorance and misery of mankind before 
the time of Christ. 

(2) Christ could save mankind as He did, 
only if He is truly God. 

(3) The Resurrection proves His divinity. 

(4) His death conquers our death; His 
Resurrection restores our life. 

(5) To share in Christ’s victory, we must 
avoid sin. 

(6) The Church’s joy over what Christ has 
done for us. 

(7) May the Paschal mysteries be a healing 
remedy unto salvation! 


On Easter morn, the Liturgy of the 
Church rises to unprecedented heights 
of rapture. If we would fully enter into 
this emotion, we must recollect some- 
thing of the enormous debt of man- 
kind to the Saviour. ‘You seek Jesus 
of Nazareth. He is risen, He is not 
here!’ How little do most of us grasp 
the full meaning of those words! 

The ancient world had attained, it 
is true, a remarkable degree of culture 
in the liberal as well as the fine arts, 
but social conditions were steadily be- 
coming more and more wretched. 
Having lost the knowledge of the one 
true God, man worshipped a multitude 
of false, cruel and vicious deities. With 
so perverted an idea of religion, it was 
inevitable that he himself should be- 
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come cruel and debased. The curse of 
slavery was well-nigh universal. Only 
too often, the unfortunate slaves were 
overworked, poorly fed, and horribly 
flogged for the most trivial fault. They 
could be tortured, mutilated and even 
put to death, according to their mas- 
ter’s caprice. Such barbarity was to 
be expected in a State which permitted 
a father to put to death—if he so de- 
sired—his newly born son or daughter. 
The position of woman in the ancient 
world was unenviable. She was looked 
upon for the most part as a creature 
possessing little sense of honor, de- 
cency or loyalty—and she was treated 
according to that belief. As political 
power and enormous wealth continued 
to increase in the hands of the privi- 
leged few, the lot of the majority be- 
came one of appalling destitution and 
misery. Justice, charity, mercy— 
these were things that existed, for the 
most part, merely as abstract words. 
Paganism, with all its attendant hor- 
rors, was a deadly virus which was 
slowly but inevitably destroying the 
human race. 


Christ Could Save Mankind Perfectly 
Only If He Is Truly God 


To so wretched and despairing a 
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humanity, Christ came truly as a 
Saviour. He taught an astounded 
world the unity of God, the lofty dig- 
nity of every human being, the price- 
less value of every soul. He insisted 
that the things the world prized so 
highly—wealth, _ political § power, 
fame—were of little value, and He 
maintained that blessed were the poor, 
the hungry, and they who suffered 
persecution! Only if we realize some- 
thingof the black despairenveloping the 
human race, can we begin to appre- 
ciate the new-born hope that sprang 
up in the hearts of men. And that 
blessed hope was dependent upon one 
thing: the Resurrection of Christ from 
the tomb. If He rose from the dead by 
His own power, it was irrefragable 
proof that He was indeed the Son of 
God; and if He is God, then faith in 
His teaching is not in vain (I Cor., xv. 
17). 


The Resurrection Proves His Divinity 


In the early ages of the Church, how 
_ vividly all this must have been present 
in the thoughts of the catechumens 
who were about to leave the darkness 
of paganism for the light of Christian- 
ity! References to the ancient cere- 
monies of their admission to the 
Church still persist in the Easter Mass. 
The catechumens were baptized on 
Holy Saturday evening. Then, clad 
in white garments, they were con- 
ducted in solemn procession from the 
baptistry to the cathedral where the 
bishop administered to them a second 
Sacrament, that of Confirmation. The 
ceremonies occupied a considerable 
part of the night, and when the Easter 
Mass would begin, it would still be 
several hours before dawn. 

What must have been the emotion 
of such a congregation when the doors 
of the church were flung open and 


there entered the imposing procession 
of the clergy, while the very rafters 
rang with the stirring words of the In- 
troit! For, in the Introit, the Liturgy 
dramatically represents the newly risen 
Christ greeting His heavenly Father: 


“RESURREXI—I have arisen, 
I am with Thee still, alleluia! Thou 
hast laid Thy hand upon Me, al- 
leluia; Thy knowledge is become 
wonderful, alleluia, alleluia! 

“Lord, Thou hast proved Me and 
known Me; Thou, hast known My 
abasement and My Resurrection!’’ 


With reason might the Church exult! 
Her Spouse has returned from the 
tomb, and by His Resurrection He 
has completed the mystery of our sal- 
vation and redemption; for by His 
death He freed us from sin and by His 
Resurrection He has restored to us 
the most important privileges lost by 
sin. He ‘was delivered up [unto 
death] for our sins, and He rose again 
for our justification” (Rom., iv. 25). 


His Death Conquers Our Death; His 
Resurrection Restores Our Life 
But although the Church is beside 
herself with joy at this reunion with her 
Divine Spouse, faithful Mother that 
she is, she instantly thinks of her 
children and in our name pours forth 
a prayer to the Heavenly Father: 


“O God, who on this day, through 
Thy Only-Begotten Son, didst over- 
come death and didst open to us the 
portals of eternal life; even as by 
Thy grace Thou didst inspire our 
vows, so also prosper them by Thy 
help.” 


Ordinarily, death completely ends 
the existence of any living body. But 
Our Saviour, by the death of His hu- 
man body and by its glorious Resur- 
rection, has conquered death. In ad- 
dition, as He was the representative 
of the human race, His victory is a 
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pledge that one day our own bodies 
shall rise from the grave. Not only 
will they be restored to the primal 
perfection man possessed in the Garden 
of Eden, but they will be radiant with 
the transcendent beauty and glory of 
divine grace. 

The Collect reminds us of some- 
thing else: Christ “by dying hath 
overcome our death, by rising again 
He hath restored our life’ (Preface). 
Closed by the sin of our first parents, 
“the portals of Eternal Life have now 
been re-opened unto us,’ once more 
“‘we are the sons of God, and if sons, 
heirs also; heirs indeed of God and 
joint-heirs with Christ’’ (Rom., viii. 
16-17). But if we would obtain our 
inheritance, God must prosper our 
vows even as He inspired them. Of 
what vows does the Church speak? 
When this Collect was composed, it 
was customary for catechumens to be 
baptized on the eve of Easter. Ob- 
viously then, the reference is to be the 
baptismal vows: the solemn renuncia- 
tion of Satan, his works and his pomps. 
It is through God’s grace these vows 
are made; it will only be through His 
grace that they will be kept. 

To Share in Christ’s Victory, 
We Must Avoid Sin 

In conformity with this Collect and 
for the fulfillment of our baptismal 
vows, St. Paul in the Epistle urges us to 
“‘purge out the old leaven”’ of sin. He 
recalls to us the practice of the Jews. 
At their great feast of the Passover, 
they sacrificed an unblemished lamb. 
However, before the celebration of that 
feast, they cleansed their houses of all 
leavened bread, because this bread had 
been fermented and fermentation rep- 
resented corruption. But the Mosaic 
ceremonies were only foreshadowing 
what was to come. Christ is the un- 
blemished Lamb used in the sacrifice of 


the New Law, ‘“‘for He is the true Lamb 
that hath taken away the sins of the 
world” (Preface). And because this 
Lamb has been offered up in sacrifice 
for our redemption, we should cele- 
brate ‘‘not with the leavened bread of 
malice and wickedness but with the 
unleavened bread of sincerity and 
truth.”” This is why the Liturgy keeps 
repeating in to-day’s Mass: ‘Christ, 
our Pasch, is sacrificed, alleluia, al- 
leluia!’’ The Liturgy is now viewing 
the death of Christ, not in its suffering 
or its agony—all that is past—but in 
its effects, namely, in our redemption. 


The Resurrection is, in truth, the 
crowning of Christ’s sacrifice. For, it 
displays the justice of God who has 
exalted Christ to a life of glory after 
He had humbled Himself unto death 
(Phil., ii. 8-9); it strengthens our 
faith, since our belief in the Divinity 
of Christ is confirmed; it pledges us 
that we too one day shall rise again, as 
did Christ, our Head; it sets in order 
our lives ‘‘so we also may walk in new- 
ness of life’? (Rom., vi. 4); and lastly, 
it completes the work of our salvation. 


The Church’s Joy over What Christ 
Has Done for Us 


In view of all these blessings, the 
Church enraptured exclaims (Grad- 
ual): 


“This is the day which the Lord 
hath made; let us be glad and re- 
joice therein! Give praise to the 
Lord, for He is good; for His mercy 
endureth forever! 

“Alleluia, alleluia! Christ, 
Pasch, has been sacrificed!” 


our 


Overcome by these manifestations 
of God’s love and mercy for us, namely, 
Christ’s sacrifice and His Resurrec- 
tion, our Mother the Church invites us 
to join in her hymn of thanksgiving 
and praise: 
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Let Christians offer to the Paschal 
Victim 
The sacrifice of praise! 
The Lamb hath redeemed the sheep, 
The sinless Christ hath reconciled 
Sinners to the Father! 


Death and Life fought each other 
In an amazing duel; 

The Lord of Life died— 
Yet He lives and reigns! 


Tell us, O Mary, what didst thou see on 
the way? 

I saw the sepulchre of the living 

Christ, 
And I beheld the glory of the Risen 
One; 

I saw the angelic witnesses, 

The winding-sheet and the garments. 

Christ, my hope, hath arisen! 

Now that the first transports of our 
joy at the announcement of the Resur- 
rection have been mastered, we are 
anxious to hear the details of this 
wonderful news; so far, all we have 
heard is the bare statement of the In- 
troit and the brief, almost breathless 
story of Mary Magdalen. Accord- 
ingly, the Liturgy sets before us the 
calm, almost matter-of-fact story of 
the Gospel. St. Mark tells us that 
Mary Magdalen and several other 
women took spices to anoint the body 
of Jesus. But when they arrived at 
the sepulchre, they found the great 
stone rolled back and they saw a young 
man clothed with a white robe: 


‘“‘who said to them: ‘Be not af- 
frighted. You seek Jesus of Naz- 
areth, who was crucified. He is 
risen, He is not here.... But go, 
tell His disciples . . . that He goeth 
before you into Galilee; there you 
shall see Him, as He told you.’ ”’ 


The Mass of the Catechumens 
ended, the Eucharistic part of the 
Mass begins. Formerly, when it was 
the custom for the faithful to make 
offerings of bread and wine, the whole 
seventy-fifth Psalm was now sung. It 


was a song of thanksgiving for Israel 
having been delivered from its enemies. 
It was chosen for to-day, because 
Christ also delivered His people from 
their foes. But only one verse—the 
most significant—has been retained: 
“The earth trembled and was silent 
when God arose in judgment, alleluia!”’ 
(Offertory). 


It is a masterpiece of allusion. The 
earth trembled when Christ died on 
the cross (Matt., xxvii. 51); it trem- 
bled again when Christ arose from the 
tomb to begin judgment on a faithless 
world; it will tremble more fearfully 
when the glorified Christ will return 
at the general resurrection to judge 
the living and the dead. The Church 
rejoices that Our Lord has arisen to 
judge an evil world and to rescue the 
lowly and the oppressed. 


May the Paschal Mysteries Be a 
Healing Remedy unto Salvation! 
As we prepare for the Eucharistic 
sacrifice, we beseech the Lord (Secret) : 


“Accept the prayers of Thy people 
together with the sacrifice they offer, 
so that what has been begun by 
these Paschal mysteries may avail 
us for a healing remedy unto ever- 
lasting life.”’ 


In ancient times, the ‘Paschal mys- 
teries” were Baptism, Confirmation 
and the Holy Eucharist; to-day, they 
are the Sacraments of Penance and the 
Holy Eucharist. If we use them prop- 
erly, they will indeed be for us ‘‘a heal- 
ing remedy unto salvation.” 

When we receive Our Lord in Holy 
Communion, let us express to Him our 
joy and gratitude that He, our Pass- 
over, has been offered up; and let us 
renew our pledge to walk henceforth 
“in sincerity and truth’ (Communion). 

Before dismissing us this morning, 
our prudent Mother utters over us a 
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final prayer. It is a forcible reminder 
to us that, though Christ’s victories 
over sin and death are great and glori- 
ous, they do not constitute the ulti- 
mate end of His death and Resurrec- 
tion. Their purpose is to pave the 
way for our union with God. Hence, 
our participation in the great Paschal 
mysteries shall have been in vain, if, 
deceiving ourselves, genuine charity 
does not reign in our hearts. For it 


is by this alone that all men will know 
we are Christ’s disciples (John, xiii. 
35). The Mystical Body of Christ is 
composed of all the redeemed, and 
each and every member of that Body 
must in each and every other member 
see Christ Himself. And so the Church 
earnestly begs God: 

“Pour forth upon us the spirit of 


charity, and by His loving-kindness 
make us to be one in heart.”’ 


First Sunday after Easter 


Resurrection to a New Life 


“This is the victory which overcometh the world, our faith’ (I John, v., 4). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Receiving the faith is a spiritual birth. 
(2) Christ strengthens our faith by His 
apparitions. 
(3) Some fruits of our faith in Christ's 
Resurrection. 


In yesterday’s Mass (which once 
marked the end of the Easter octave), 
the Church bade the recently baptized 
neophytes ‘‘as new-born babes’’ ever 
to desire the pure, spiritual milk of 
faith. To-day’s Introit begins with the 
same thought: 


“As new-born infants, alleluia, 
desire the rational milk without 
guile, alleluia, alleluia, alleluia! 

“Rejoice to God, our Helper: 
sing aloud to the God of Jacob!’’ 


It was Our Lord Himself who re- 
ferred to Baptism as a birth: ‘“Un- 
less a man be born again of water and 
the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter the 
kingdom of heaven” (John, iii. 5). So, 
the Church looks upon the newly 
baptized as ‘‘new-born babes.’”’ More- 
over, it is by the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism that we receive the supernatural 
gift of faith. It is only logical that, 


after the Church had set before us the 
doctrine of the Resurrection of Christ, 
to-day’s Mass should seek to impress 
upon us the value of our gift of faith. 
As infants, as ones just born in the 
Church by Baptism, the neophytes 
should crave pure, spiritual milk—that 
is, the true doctrine of our faith. And 
because of the magnitude and value of 
this gift of faith, we should exult with 
gladness, not neglecting to praise the 
good God who has proved Himself to 
be our helper! 


Our New Obligations 


As we bid farewell to the special 
feasts of which we have partaken dur- 
ing the Easter octave, the Church 
would have us bear in mind the new ob- 
ligations we have assumed: 


“Grant, we beseech Thee, O al- 
mighty God, that we who have com- 
pleted the Easter feasts, may by Thy 
grace preserve their effects in our be- 
havior and in our life!’’ 


Here again we find expressed the 
underlying thought of the whole Pas- 
chal Liturgy: that our souls by Bap- 
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tism share in the Resurrection of the 
Saviour. We have risen to a new life: 
may that resurrection be a permanent 
one! It is the same wish that the 
Church expressed on Easter Tuesday— 
“may we retain in our lives the mystery 
we have received by faith!’ (Collect). 
Although, unlike the catechumens, we 
have not received during Eastertide the 
three Sacraments of Baptism, Con- 
firmation and Holy Eucharist, we have 
nevertheless received all these Sacra- 
ments at different times, and these 
great gifts, these spiritual feasts or 
banquets, should always be apparent 
both in our behavior and in our life. 

The priceless value of our faith is 
impressed still further upon us in the 
Epistle: 

“This is the victory which over- 
cometh the world, our faith. Who is 
he that overcometh the world, but he 
that believeth that Jesus is the Son 
of God?... He that believeth in the 


Son of God hath the testimony of 
God in himself.” 


By faith we are able to conquer 
“both the world around us and the 
world within us.”’ It is faith and faith 
alone which gives us our true per- 
spective of life, which enables us to 
appreciate at their true value the 
glittering baubles of this world and the 
pricelessness of the things of eternal 
life. If the assurance of St. John in 
his Epistle is not enough, let us listen 
to the word of Christ Jesus Himself as 
given in to-day’s Gospel. 


Christ Strengthens Our Faith by 
His Apparitions 
As usual, the Alleluia verse prepares 
us for the Gospel: 


“Alleluia, alleluia! On the day of 
My Resurrection, saith the Lord, I 
will go before you into Galilee. Al- 
-leluia! 

“After eight days, the doors being 


shut, Jesus stood in the midst of His 
disciples, and said: ‘Peace be to 
you!’ = Alleluia!” 


Last Sunday, the angel had told the 
affrighted women at the sepulchre: 
“‘He is risen, He is not here. . But 
go, tell His disciples and Peter that He 
goeth before you into Galilee; there 
you shall see Him, as He told you.” 
We are now about to hear the details 
of how this promise was fulfilled. The 
Church sets before us not one but two 
different appearances of Our Lord to 
the Apostles. These two appearances 
are, it is true, united to each other and 
they constitute a most powerful proof 
of the Resurrection. The Church pur- 
posely selects this particular incident, 
because if Christ be not risen from the 
dead, our faith is vain (I Cor., xv. 14). 

At the first of these apparitions, 
“Thomas, one of the twelve, who is 
called Didymus, was not with them 
when Jesus came.’’ Hearing from the 
other disciples that they had seen the 
Lord, he declared: ‘‘Except I shall see 
in His hands the print of the nails, and 
put my finger into the place of the 
nails, and put my hand into His side, I 
will not believe.”’ Eight days later, 
Our Lord again appeared to the dis- 
ciples and He said to Thomas: “ ‘Put 
in thy finger hither, and see My hands, 
and bring hither thy hand, and put it 
into My side; and be not faithless, but 
believing.’ Thomias answered and 
said to Him: ‘My Lord and My God!’ 
Jesus said to him: ‘Because thou hast 
seen Me, Thomas, thou hast be- 
lieved: blessed are they that have not 
seen, and have believed.’ These 
(signs) are written that you may be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ the Son 
of God; and that, believing, you may 
have life in His name.” 

We saw last Sunday that one of the 
purposes of the Resurrection was to 
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strengthen our faith. How admirably 
does the very incredulity of Thomas 
serve to confirm our belief in the Res- 
urrection! Here is a man who is de- 
termined not to believe unless he first 
obtains tangible, convincing, physical 
evidence. Perhaps his pride would not 
let him believe that the Saviour would 
ignore him by appearing to women and 
to the other disciples while He had not 
manifested Himself to Thomas. But 
whatever his motive, he refused to be 
swayed by the united testimony of his 
companions; he would have to have 
ocular and physical proof that it really 
was Christ. That proof would be the 
terrible wounds in the hands and side 
of the Saviour. 

But when these required proofs are 
given to him, he is honest enough to 
acknowledge their reality. He admits 
his error by an act of faith: ‘‘My Lord 
and my God!’ We would do well to 
reflect deeply on the concluding words 
of St. John: “These signs are written 
that you may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ the Son of God; and that be- 
lieving, you may have life in His 
name.’’ Let us treasure this pearl be- 
yond all price that God has given us, 
our gift of faith. Let us carefully safe- 
guard it, let us deepen it and 
strengthen it. It is our only passport 
to eternal life. 


Some Fruits of Our Faith in Christ’s 
Resurrection 


As the Eucharistic part of the Mass 
begins, the Liturgy continues to re- 
iterate ‘the fact of the Resurrection, 
this time reminding us that even an 
angel from heaven bears witness to 
this fundamental dogma of our belief: 


“An angel of the Lord descended 


from heaven and said to the women: 
‘He whom you seek is risen, as He 
said. Alleluia!’ ”’ (Offertory). 


Joy is the birthright of our faith. 
Despite all the sorrows and sufferings 
of life, deep down in the soul there 
should be the abiding consciousness 
of rebirth in Christ Jesus and of our 
eternal destiny with God in heaven. 
It is a deeply rooted joy that no man 
can take from us. The exulting 
Church, about to offer the Eucharistic 
gifts, begs Him who has bestowed such 
great joy upon her, to climax it one 
day by the eternal happiness of heaven : 

“Accept the gifts, we beseech 

Thee, O Lord, of Thy exulting 

Church; and grant that she to whom 

Thou hast given cause for so great 


joy may obtain the fruit of perpetual 
gladness’ (Secret). 


As the Holy Sacrifice draws to a 
close, the soul, rejoicing in its own un- 
shaken faith, triumphantly quotes the 
words of the Divine Master to the 
doubting Apostle: 


“Put forth thy hand, and mark 
the place of the nails, alleluia; and 
be not incredulous but believing. 
Alleluia, alleluia!’’ (Communion). 


We conclude the great Eucharistic 
Sacrifice by prudently asking God to 
watch over us. Our Lord, by His 
sacrifice, has restored to us the most 
important privileges we had lost; the 
mysteries we have just celebrated are 
intended to safeguard that restora- 
tion. May they be for us a remedy not 
only for to-day but also for the future! 

“We beseech Thee, O Lord our 

God, that the sacred mysteries Thou 

hast given us to preserve the grace 

of our restoration, may be for us a 


remedy both in the present and in 
the time to come!”’ 
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Second Sunday after Easter 
The Infinite Power and Mercy of God 


“I am the Good Shepherd; and I know Mine, and Mine know Me”’ (John, x. 14). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) We rejoice in the power and mercy of 
God. 

(2) These attributes impel God to be a Good 
Shepherd to us. ; 

(3) We have obligations to the Shepherd. 


To give us the setting for to-day’s 
Mass, the Liturgy selects the thirty- 
second Psalm, a Psalm of praise and 
thanksgiving which exhorts the just 
to praise the Lord because of His 
mercy and power: 


“The earth is full of the mercy of 
the Lord, alleluia; by the command 
of the Lord the heavens were made, 
alleluia, alleluia! Rejoice in the 
Lord, O ye just; praise becometh 
the upright!’’ 


We know of no greater proof of the 
infinite mercy of God than the In- 


carnation and Passion of the Saviour. - 


Even on Easter Day, the Liturgy 
linked the Passion and the Resurrec- 
tion, and, to-day again she returns in 
her Paschal joy to a similar thought: 


“O God, who on account of the 
abasement of Thy Son didst raise 
up a fallen world, grant never-failing 
joy to Thy faithful; so that them 
whom Thou hast snatched from, the 
perils of perpetual death, Thou 
wouldst cause to enjoy everlasting 
happiness.” 


Surely, we should “rejoice in the 
Lord,” in a Lord of such power and 
mercy! For our sakes, the Son of God 
abased Himself to an amazing degree. 
He humbled Himself in such a manner 
as to assume our human nature with 
all its frailty and weakness. Can a 
greater debasement be imagined? God 


becomes man, the Creator becomes the 
creature, the Immortal becomes mor- 
tal! Nay more! He abases Himself 
still further by subjecting Himself to 
human beings and voluntarily under- 
going the terrible death of the cross. 
As St. Paul expresses it: “He emptied 
Himself, taking the form of a servant. 

He humbled Himself, becoming 
obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross’ (Phil., ii. 7-8). It is in 
virtue of thése infinite merits of Christ 
that ‘‘a fallen world was raised up.”’ 
It is because of these merits that we 
are now joyously celebrating the Pas- 
chal season, and we beseech the Father 
that, snatching us from the imminent 
dangers still threatening us, He will one 
day make our joy everlasting. 


These Attributes Impel God to Be a 
Good Shepherd to Us 


The Apostle, St. Peter, encourages 
us in the hope that these wishes will be | 
attained. Our Saviour, in suffering 
for us, left us an example that we 
should follow in His footsteps. ‘‘For 
we were as sheep going astray in the 
ways of error and of sin; but now we 
are converted to the shepherd” (Epis- 
tle). 

The Alleluia verse provides us with 
the transition from the teaching of St. 
Peter to the instruction by Our Lord 
Himself. At first glance, the verse 
from St. Luke (‘‘The disciples knew the 
Lord Jesus in the breaking of bread’”’) 
may seem to be out of place—at least, 
to interrupt the thought. But in the 
earlier centuries of Christianity, we 
find in all literature a fondness for 
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using identical words even at the ex- 
pense of clearness of thought. We 
come across many instances of this in 
the writings of St. Augustine and of 
other early Christian writers. 

In the present case, the second part 
of the Alleluia verse is a perfect in- 
troduction to the Gospel: “I am the 
Good Shepherd; and I know My sheep 
and Mine know Me.’ Let us notice 
the emphasis on the word ‘‘know’’; 
Our Lord knows His sheep, the sheep 
know the Shepherd. To the early 
Christian mind that would instantly 
suggest a parallelism; there is another 
example of the sheep knowing the 
Shepherd: ‘The disciples knew the 
Lord Jesus in the breaking of the 
bread.” - 

We may therefore interpret the Al- 
leluia verse in this sense: St. Peter had 
just told us that at one time we were 
wandering sheep, but that now we had 
returned to the Shepherd. The AIl- 
leluia verse, in its capacity as a prelude 
to the Gospel, tells us that Our Lord is 
that Shepherd; that He knows His 
sheep and they likewise know Him— 
just as the disciples knew Him—in the 
breaking of the bread. 

Few discourses of the Saviour have 
had so profound an impression on man- 
kind as the one given in to-day’s Gos- 
pel. It was a Gospel that deeply im- 
pressed men from the very beginning, 
for there is no subject more frequently 
represented in the ancient catacombs 
than that of the Good Shepherd. 


“T am the. good shepherd. The 
good shepherd giveth his life for his 
sheep... 

“T am the good shepherd: and I 
know Mine and Mine know Me..... 
And other sheep I have, that are not 
of this fold: them also I must bring 
and they shall hear My voice, and 
there shall be one fold and one shep- 
herd.” 


Our Divine Lord calls Himself the 
Good Shepherd, because He willingly 
laid down His life to save His sheep. 
Like a faithful shepherd, He leads His 
sheep to good pastures and watches 
over them; He defends them against 
thieves and beasts of prey. If they 
wander into danger, He rescues them; 
if they are hurt or fall sick, He heals 
them. The reflection that the powerful 
and merciful God has appointed Him- 
self to be my shepherd is an over- 
whelming one. ‘““The Lord guides me 
like a shepherd and I shall want noth- 
ing! He places me in rich pastures; 
He leads me to refreshing streams! 
Thy loving kindness shall follow me 
all the days of my life, and I shall 
dwell forever in the house of the Lord’”’ 
(Ps. xx. 1-2, 6). 


We Have Obligations to the Shepherd 


However, our good fortune in having 
so powerful and merciful a God as our 
Shepherd is not without its obligations. 
We must reciprocate this goodness of 
God. It is not enough for us merely to 
acknowledge His goodness to us; we 
must show by our actions our apprecia- 
tion of this kindness. If we realize 
that He 7s our Shepherd, then we must 
allow ourselves to be guided by Him; 
we must endeavor to stay close to 
Him; we must at all times obey His 
voice. The Shepherd indeed knows us; 
it is hardly less necessary that our 
actions prove that we know Him. And 
our docility and obedience to the Shep- 
herd—in a word, our example—will 
enable Him to gather more easily the 
stray sheep so that there shall be only 
one fold. 

The first part of the Mass ended, let 
us turn to that most potent means of 
fulfilling our exalted duties and of 
realizing our lofty hopes—the morning 
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Sacrifice. No holier means can we em- 
ploy with which to begin the day: 


“O God, my God, to Thee do I 
watch at the break of day; and in 
Thy Name I will lift up my hands, 
alleluia!’’ (Offertory). 


As the Holy Sacrifice draws near, let 
us beseech God that the sacred obla- 
tion we are about to offer Him may 
draw down upon us His saving blessing 
so effectively, that what is represented 


in mystery may be realized in action 
(Secret). 

The Mass ends with the reminder 
that Christ is our shepherd and we are 
His sheep (Communion); we must 
not forget, therefore, to follow and 
obey Him! For it is only if we are de- 
termined to profess ourselves true mem- 
bers of His flock that we are entitled to 
ask God “that, having received the 
grace of a new life, we may glory in that 
gift—forever”’ (Postcommunion). 


Third Sunday after Easter 


Our True Vocation 


“It behoveth Christ to suffer . 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Our wonderful God offers us an amazing 
vocation. 

(2) We must strive to achieve that vocation. 

(3) To achieve that vocation, we must first 
suffer as Christ also suffered. 

(4) The Holy Eucharist will be our support. 


The Mass of to-day begins, as do all 
the Paschal Masses, with expressions 
of joyful gratitude. The Introit is 
taken from the sixty-fifth Psalm, a 
hymn that renders thanks to God for 
extraordinary benefits: 


“Shout with joy to God, all the 
earth, alleluia! Sing ye a psalm to 
His name, alleluia! Make glorious 
the song of His praise, alleluia, al- 
leluia, alleluia!”’ 


This hymn is the expression of the 
rénewed joy which fills the heart of 
every Christian whenever he reflects on 
what God has done for us in our re- 
demption. Truly might we exclaim 
with the Psalmist: ‘‘Come and see 
what God hath done! How marvellous 
are His plans towards the sons of men! 


. and thus enter into His glory’ (Alleluia Verse). 


Let all the earth adore Him, singing 
His praise’ (Ps. Ixv). 


We Must Strive to Achieve That Vocation 


Almighty God, in His infinite mercy 
and love, has bestowed upon us re- 
markable benefits: He offers us even 
more extraordinary blessings in eter- 
nity, if only we preserve what we have 
already received. The journey ahead 
may be still long and arduous: but 
whether it be long or brief, it is in- 
dubitably beset with grave dangers 
Hence, the Church would have us pray: 


‘““O God, who showest the light of 
Thy truth to those who go astray, 
that they may be able to return to 
the road of righteousness; grant to 
all those who are ‘enrolled’ by their 
Christian profession, both to spurn 
whatever is contrary to that name 
and also to follow eagerly whatever is 
befitting.” 


The reference is, of course, to our 
Baptism, for by that Sacrament we 


have enrolled as children of God, as 
future members of God’s kingdom in 
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heaven. Our objective, then, is heaven 
and we must steadily press forward to 
that goal. In the past, whenever we 
wandered from the right road (whether 
through ignorance or folly), God merci- 
fully led us back by the light of His 
divine truth, showing us the error of 
our way. So now, taught by the mis- 
takes of the past, we ask God to render 
us conscious “‘of the vocation to which 
we are called” (Eph., iv. 1), so that we 
may both spurn everything unworthy 
of the glorious name of Christian and 
also eagerly pursue every virtue. 

The Apostle, St. Peter, encourages us 
in these sentiments and resolutions. 
We are, he reminds us, “strangers and 
pilgrims.”” Hence, we do not belong 
here, this is not our home. We are 
merely passing by, and so ‘“‘we should 
refrain ourselves from carnal desires.”’ 
The Apostle would fain have us live in 
such a way that even the worldly 


“may, by the good works which they - 


behold in us, glorify God in the day of 
visitation.” ° 


To Achieve Our Vocation We Must 
First Suffer as Christ Also Suffered 


But why, in the midst of our Paschal 
rejoicing, is all this emphasis placed on 
our being pilgrims on a difficult journey, 
a journey on which we can easily go 
astray? We are prepared for a dis- 
quieting truth by the Alleluia Verse: 


“The Lord hath sent redemption 
to His people, alleluia! It behoved 
Christ to suffer and to rise again 
from the dead, and so to enter into 
His glory. Alleluia!’’ 


The Liturgy is trying to prepare us 
for the inevitable parting and at the 
same time to teach us an important, 
if distasteful, lesson. It was necessary 
for Christ to have suffered and to be 
put to death, for thus He entered into 
His glory. In the midst of our joy, we 


must not forget the necessity of the 
cross. If the Son of God submitted 
to this law of thespiritual life, how can 
we sinners expect to enter glory except 
by the same path? Life on earth can- 
not be spent in unending rejoicing—that 
belongs to the next life; here, we must 
perfect ourselves and that can be ac- 
complished only by suffering. And be- 
hold, a special suffering is already at 
hand! 


“A little while, and you shall not 
see Me; and again a little while and 
you shall see Me: because I go to 
the Father.... Amen, amen, I say 
to you that you shall lament and 
weep but the world shall rejoice. 
You shall be made sorrowful, but 
your sorrow shall be turned into joy, 
and your joy no man shall take from 
you.” 


These solemn words had been spoken 
by the Saviour to His Apostles at the 
Last Supper. In a little while He 
would be seized and put to death; but 
again in a little while, He would rise 
from the dead and the sorrow of the 
Apostles would be turned into joy. 
The Liturgy uses the samé words to 
remind us that the time is approaching 
for Our Lord to return to heaven; soon 
He will be seen no more in His bodily 
presence. But again, the separation 
betwéen Christ and those who love 
Him will be only for a little while. 
Time is on the wing. If we manfully 
perform our daily duties, patiently bear 
our crosses, we know with certainty 
that one day we shall again see Our 
Saviour, and “‘our hearts shall rejoice, 
and our joy no man shall take from 


” 


us. 


The Holy Eucharist Will Be Our Support 

While the thought of our separation 
sobers our joy, it must not discourage 
us. We have Our Lord’s promise that 
He will not leave us orphans; not only 
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has He promised to send us the Para- 
clete, but He Himself will remain with 
us in the Holy Eucharist. Let us then 
turn to this great Sacrifice with our 
hearts full of thankfulness for so good 
and considerate a Lord! 


“Praise the Lord, O my soul! 
While I live will I praise the Lord; 
I will sing praises unto my God as 
long as I have being! Alleluia!” 
(Offertory). 


God has been so good to us. Let us 
implore Him, during the Mass and by 
means of the Mass, to continue His 
mercies towards us by detaching our 
affections from the perishable vanities 
of this world to seek the lasting bene- 
fits of righteousness: 


“Grant, O Lord, that by these 
[Eucharistic] mysteries the grace 
may be given to us to moderate our 


worldly desires and learn to love the 
things of heaven’’ (Secret). 


When we receive the Body and 
Blood of Christ, the Liturgy whispers 
to us for our encouragement: 4 


“A little while, and you shall not 
see Me, alleluia; and again a little 
while, and you shall see Me, because 
I go tothe Father, alleluia, alleluia!”’ 
(Communion). 


No, Our Saviour has not left us; 
He is still with us. He makes His 
Presence felt in Holy Communion, the 
great Sacrament of His love! And 
while, as pilgrims, we patiently await 
God’s appointed time, let us have a 
firm confidence that: 


“The Sacraments we have re- 
ceived will renew us with spiritual 
strength and shield us from bodily 
harm. Through Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 


Fourth Sunday after Easter 


God’s Unchanging Attitude towards Us 


“Every best gift . . 


. ts from above, coming down from the Father of lights, with 


whom there is no change nor shadow of alteration’’ (James, i. 17). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) In the past, God has exercised His power 

in our behalf. 

(2) He will continue to do so, since He does 
not change. 

(3) This is proved by His promise of the 
Paraclete. 

(4) He continues, day after day, to heap 
graces on us through the Mass. 


As is usual with the Paschal Masses, 
we begin with a canticle of joy and 
thanksgiving. This Psalm (xcvii) is 
particularly appropriate, since its pre- 
dominant thought is the reign of the 
Messiah over all nations: 


“Sing ye a new song to the Lord, 


alleluia! For He has wrought won- 
drous things, alleluia! He has re- 
vealed His justice to the nations, al- 
leluia, alleluia, alleluia! The power 
of His right hand and His holy arm 
has won Him victory!” 


This song of thankfulness for the 
manifestation of God’s power in our 
behalf leads us to this reflection: by 
reason of the wonderful deeds He has 
wrought for us, God has unified us all, 
irrespective of color or race, in the 
unity of faith. We shall remain stead- 
fast in this essential unity only if we 
love what He has commanded. Fur- 
thermore, we shall hardly love what 
God has commanded unless we really 
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long for the fulfillment of the divine 
promises. And so we pray: 


““O God, who dost make the faith- 
ful to be of one mind and of one will, 
grant to all Thy peoples to love that 
which Thou commandest, and to de- 
sire that which Thou dost promise: 
that amid the manifold changes of 
this world our hearts may ever be 
fixed where true joys alone are to be 
found.”’ 


Yes, only the power of God can pos- 
sibly keep us weak, unstable creatures 
firm and unshaken in the unity of the 
faith as long as we dwell here on earth, 
surrounded by the turmoil and con- 
fusion of life. Human strength can- 
not preserve our fickle hearts from 
wavering in their purpose. Divine 
power, and divine power alone, can 
successfully conduct us to eternal life 
where the only genuine delights are 
found. 


God Does Not Change: He Will 
Continue to Help Us 

But will God continue to shower His 
blessings upon us? True, ‘‘the Lord 
hath done wondrous things’’ for us in 
the past, but may He not tire of giving 
so much and receiving so little in re- 
turn? St. James reassures us on that 
point: not only are all the best and all 
the perfect things from God, but—en- 
couraging words—in Him there is no 
change, not even the shadow of any 
change! 

“Every best gift, and every per- 
fect gift, is from above, coming down 
from the Father of lights, with whom 
there is no change, nor shadow of 
alteration. For of His own will hath 
He begotten us by the word of 


truth, that we might be some begin- 
ning of His cfeatures.”’ 


We may change but God does not. 
He is absolutely immutable. He can 
acquire nothing, He can lose nothing. 


This absolute stability applies neces- 
sarily to His wisdom and will. Now, 
this changeless God has not only show- 
ered upon us in the past the best and 
perfect gifts, but He has gone so far 
as to adopt us as His children, ‘“‘having 
begotten us by the word of truth.” 
The very unchangeableness of God 
should animate me to coéperate whole- 
heartedly with Him, ‘‘to receive with 
meekness the engrafted word which is 
able to save my soul.” 

Not only should the memory of 
past benefits strengthen our confidence 
in God’s power and in His unchange- 
ableness, but the promise of Our Lord 
proves to me that I am destined to 
receive continued proofs of God’s at- 
titude towards me. The Alleluia 
Verse, as usual, prepares the way: 


“The right hand of the Lord has 
shown its strength; it has exalted 
me. Alleluia! Christ, rising from 
the dead, dieth now no more; death 
shall have no more dominion over 
Him. Alleluia!”’ 


The death and Resurrection of Our 
Saviour have indeed exalted us; they 
have raised us from the ruins into 
which sin had plunged the human race; 
they have been the means of conferring 
upon us the “‘best and perfect gifts.” 
What more can we reasonably expect 
of the love of this powerful God? 


Our Lord Promises the Paraclete 
Who Will Teach All Truth 

In the Gospel, Our Lord again 

speaks of His approaching departure, 

but He tries to console us over the loss 

of His visible Presence by the promise 

of further manifestations of God’s love 
and care of us: 

“It is expedient to you that I go, 

for if I go not, the Paraclete will not 


come to you; but if I go, I will send 
Him to you. And when He is come, 
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He will convince the world of sin, and 
of justice, and of judgment...... 
When He, the Spirit of truth, is 
come, He will teach you all truth!” 


Behold the unchanging attitude of 
Almighty God towards us! Not con- 
tent with the abundant blessings He 
has showered on us in the past, bless- 
ings so stupendous that they require 
every ounce of our faith to believe in 
them, He now tells us that the Third 
Person of the Holy Trinity is about to 
descend upon us and to abide with us! 
He, the Spirit of Truth, will unmask for 
us the insincerity, the folly and the 
wickedness of the world, for ‘He will 
teach us all truth.” 


God Continues to Pour Graces on Us 
through the Mass 


Are there, then, no limits whatever 
to God’s power and to His love when 
it is a question of us creatures? It is 
most fitting that we should exclaim 
with the Psalmist: 


“Shout with joy to God, all the 
earth; sing a hymn to His Name. 
Come and hear, all ye who worship 
God, and I will tell you what great 
things He hath done for mry soul! 
Alleluia!’ (Offertory). : 


As the Church prepares, in her 
transports, to render to God the great- 
est thanks in her power—the Eucha- 
ristic sacrifice—she permits herself, in 
memory of this latest gift, to use lan- 
guage that is truly extraordinary: 


““O God, who by the hallowed use 
of this sacrifice hast made us sharers 
in the one supreme Godhead, grant, 
we beseech Thee, that even as we 
know Thy truth, so may we follow it 
by worthy lives.” 


Amazing expression! We know we 
are creatures, wholly dependent upon 
God; we know we are not part of God. 
Yet, the Church, overcome by the 
lavishness and greatness of the divine 
gifts to us, asserts that we are so ex- 
alted by these gifts, particularly by the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, that we 
become “sharers in the one supreme 
Godhead’! And truly God raises us, 
creatures though we are, to share in his 
own blessedness. And so we begin to 
appreciate (to our own encouragement 
and happiness) that the special mission 
of the Holy Ghost is to glorify Our Sav- 
iour by the outpouring of grace in His 
Church. It will be such a flood of il- 
luminating truth that Our Redeemer 
will stand vindicated and triumphant 
before the world which opposed Him, 
while the follyand the sinfulness of that 
world will be exposed and condemned. 


‘“‘When the Paraclete, the Spirit 
of truth, is come, He will convince 
the world of sin, and of justice and 
of judgment, alleluia, alleluia!”’ 
“(Communion). 


As the Holy Sacrifice in which we 
have participated draws to a close, let 
us implore our almighty and changeless 
God to allow us to share fully in the 
graces of this Mass: 


“Remain with us, O Lord our . 


God, that by means of what we have 
received in faith, we may be cleansed 
from sin and freed from all perils” 
(Postcommunion). 


It is a prayer we may appropriately 
utter after every Holy Communion: 
“Remain with us, O Lord, that every 
trace of sin may vanish from our souls 
and that we may be preserved from 
every future peril!’’ 
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